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APPOINTMENT SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Contents of previous issues of the Bulletin of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors may be found by consulting the Epucation INDEX. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


Notable items in the present Bulletin are the Com- 
mittee A reports on DePauw University and the 
State institutions in Oregon; also, under Council 
business, the report of the special Committee on the 
makeup and management of the Bulletin. It will be 
noted that no radical changes are contemplated, 
but that there will be increased space and emphasis 
on the editorial feature with the support of an ad- 
visory group, now in process of selection. 

Attention may further be called to the fact that 
both the Association of American Universities and 
the Association of American Colleges have appointed 
committees on academic freedom, though from some- 
what different points of view. It is to be hoped that 
advantageous cooperative relations may be further 
developed. 

The communications in this issue present a num- 
ber of matters of more than ordinary importance and 
interest. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CouNCIL MEETING 


The Council meeting, held April 28, was attended by twenty members, 
including four from west of the Mississippi River. Besides Professors 
Mitchell and Wittke who are members of Committee A, Professors 
Himstead, Lichtenberger, and Thompson of that Committee were 
present by invitation in view of the importance of business coming to 
the Council from the Committee, particularly in connection with the 
brief statement in the January Bulletin about Tulane University. 

The officers were authorized by the Council to postpone the dropping 
of Junior members of five years’ standing in order that they may con- 
tinue to avail themselves of the Appointment Service. 

The President was authorized to appoint representatives of the Asso- 
ciation for an international meeting of similar associations at Oxford, 
England, in June. 

An application for the reinstatement of Harris Teachers College 
on the eligible list was referred to a special committee to be appointed 
by the President. 

The Council approved the ruling of the officers that the removal of an 
institution from the eligible list has no effect upon the status of a 
chapter existing in the institution. 

The Treasurer presented a financial statement showing a substantial 
increase in receipts and a slight reduction in expense for 1934 in com- 
parison with 1933. 

By vote of the Executive Committee, former members of the Asso- 
ciation dropped for non-payment of dues may be reinstated on pay- 
ment of arrears for one year. 


Committee on Organization and Policy 


Chairman Mitchell of the Committee on Organization and Policy 
reported that the Committee had held a meeting April 27, attended by 
six of the seven members of the Committee, and had agreed upon a 
plan under which ten geographical districts would be formed of ap- 
proximately equal Active membership. Nominations for the Council 
would be invited from each district, the selection thereafter to be 
made by the general nominating committee with due reference to 
considerations of subject-matter, type of institution, etc., each of the 
ten districts to be entitled to one nominee. It was unanimously voted 
to recommend the addition of the following clause: ‘‘provided 100 Active 
members in it have made nominations.” 

It is expected that the Committee will have another meeting and 
will report back to the Council at its next meeting. 
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Report on Bulletin 


A report was presented from the special Committee on the Bulletin 
authorized by the Council at the Philadelphia meeting to consider a 
proposal that the Bulletin of the Association be combined with the 
present Journal of Higher Education, and that the latter Journal, thus 
enlarged and extended, be designated as the official organ of the Associa- 
tion. The Committee included Professors Joseph Allen (City College), 
B. H. Bode (Ohio State), G. R. Coffman (North Carolina), Joseph Mayer, 
(Washington Office), and F. K. Richtmyer (Cornell), Chairman. 

The Committee met in Washington, February 11, 1934. There 
were present from the Committee Professors Allen, Coffman, Mayer, 
and Richtmyer; and, by invitation, President Mitchell, General 
Secretary Cook, Dr. H. W. Tyler, Editor of the Bulletin, and Pro- 
fessor Paul Kaufman, of the Editorial Committee. It was the unani- 
mous opinion of the Committee that the proposal that the Pulletin 
be discontinued and that the Journal be adopted as the official organ 
of the Association involves fundamental questions of policy intimately 
connected with the growth and development of the Association as 
such. The Committee believes: 

(1) That the Bulletin should continue to be, as it has been in the 
past, primarily a service journal rather than an educational review; (2) 
that the Association, with its large and somewhat varied membership, 
should have its own official organ for the publication of official business 
and of other matter closely related to the organization and objectives 
of the Association; (3) that for such publication the Association should 
always be in a position to assume entire responsibility —as, for example, 
in the publication of reports of Committee A; (4) that, therefore, the 
fields covered by and the objectives of the Journal of Higher Education 
and of the Bulletin are so clearly distinct that there would be mutual 
loss rather than gain in attempting to combine them under any auspices. 

The Committee considered in a general way the steps which might be 
taken to extend the scope, influence, and attractiveness of the Bulletin. 

Unsolicited Articles. There was an extended discussion of the de- 
sirability of opening the pages of the Bulletin to unsolicited articles, as 
distinguished from communications such as are now accepted. It was 
the opinion of the Committee that limitations of space and of editorial 
facilities make it undesirable, at this time, to change the present practice; 
and the Committee so recommended. 

Communications. It was the sense of the Committee that the present 
practice and policy regarding communications from members should be 
approved, and that the question of further extension be referred to the 
Council. 
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Editorials. The Committee believes that editorials, upon matters 
pertaining to the Association’s policies and organization, as well as upon 
other timely topics of interest to the members, would serve a most useful 
purpose. And accordingly the Committee recommended to the Council: 

That the present practice of editorial comment be substantially de- 
veloped and extended, descriptively and interpretively, and that there 
be associated with the Editorial Committee of the Bulletin an advisory 
Board of six persons, appointed by the President, to serve for three-year 
terms, two retiring each year. 

Membership Lists. The Committee recommended that a complete 
list of the membership of the Association be published in the January, 
1935, issue of the Bulletin; and thereafter as frequently as may be 
financially practicable, in any event at not less than three-year intervals. 

Advertising. The Committee recommended that the present policy 
of including suitable advertising in the Bulletin be continued. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The March Bulletin contains the proceedings of the 20th annual 
meeting under the general title ‘“The Search for Values.’’ Special 
articles and addresses deal with ‘Character Development,’ E. D. 
Soper; ‘“The Search through Expression,’’ Homer P. Rainey; ‘‘The 
Search through Social Work,” John A. Lapp; ‘‘Testing for Values in 
Education,’ W. S. Learned. 

The Report of the Commission on College Athletics, presented by 
President Thomas S. Gates of the University of Pennsylvania, contains 
an interesting analysis of the marked effect of recent economic condi- 
tions on intercollegiate athletics, based in part on a circular letter 
addressed to member colleges inviting information as to the extent to 
which policy has changed in the administration of funds in connection 
with intercollegiate competition; the problem of so-called athletic 
scholarships; and the appointment and payment of coaches. The 
replies to the first question indicate that an increasing number of in- 
stitutions have taken the financing of athletic sports out of the hands of 
committees and have turned it over to the treasurer, bursar, or other 
equivalent officer. In some cases, however, the treasurer of the athletic 
association or of the council on athletics is the treasurer of the uni- 
versity, so that it has not been necessary for them to change their 
organization to obtain the required result, which is to control the 
revenue and expenditures derived from intercollegiate competition. 
A few still write, ‘The budget for athletics must be balanced out of 
income from students’ fees and gate receipts,” or ‘‘The athletic games 
must finance themselves.” 
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“The progress, however, in putting the coach on the same basis 
as other members of the instructional staff with the same safeguards for 
permanence is overwhelming, and also the appreciation of the necessity 
to appoint a man of university calibre and education is equally evident. 

There is a growing tendency to subordinate intercollegiate ath- 
letics to the rest of the program of physical education.”’ 

President H. M. Wriston of Lawrence College discusses the ‘‘Search 
for Values through Accrediting Agencies,’’ with particular reference 
to the North Central Association, and is followed on the same subject 
by President James R. McCain of Agnes Scott College, of the Southern 
Association; President William Mather Lewis, Lafayette College, for 
the Middle States Association; and by Professor Adam Leroy Jones of 
Columbia, for the Association of American Universities. 

The revival of the Commission on Academic Freedom and Academic 
Tenure followed a question as to whether the Association of University 
Professors has all the machinery necessary, and an explanation by 
Secretary Kelly of the cooperative relations existing between the two 
Associations. ‘There is no thought whatever of opening warfare with 
the American Association of University Professors, with which we have 
had fine relationships officially for many years, but it is believed asa 
precautionary measure and as a possible help to that group it might 
be well for us to revive a piece of machinery which we used to have but 
have not had for some years.”’ 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


The proceedings of the 35th Annual Conference at Princeton last 
October have just been published, and contain much material of general 
interest. 

A report of the Committee on the Classification of Universities and 
Colleges, presented by the late Professor Adam Leroy Jones, gives a 
brief review of the history of its work and a memorandum of procedure 
for institutions seeking inclusion in the accepted list with a set of defini- 
tions and criteria for accrediting colleges. 

Dean Kichtmyer presented a communication from Dr. Duggan of the 
Institute of International Education raising the question of possible 
collective action in behalf of academic freedom in foreign countries. 
It was voted that a conference committee on academic freedom be 
established with power to act in any way which it deems necessary. 
The following members were appointed: L. P. Eisenhart, Princeton, 
Chairman; Gordon J. Laing, Chicago; William McPherson, Ohio; 
Guy Stanton Ford, Minnesota; John C. Metcalf, Virginia. 

The report of the Committee on Revision of Procedure in Regard to 
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Election of Fellows and Scholars, presented by Dean Richtmyer, was 
adopted as follows: 

“1. That each university may, in its discretion, select any date 
between February 15 and March 15 as the final date for the reception 
of applications for fellowships and scholarships. 

“2. That the elections of fellows and scholars may not be made 
before the last week of March of each year (in so far as, at that time, 
such elections may be possible). 

“3. That the results of such election be communicated on April 
1, but not before, to each member of the Association; and that no an- 
nouncement, formal or otherwise, be made to successful candidates 
before that date. Suitable announcement may be made at any time to 
candidates whose rejection is certain. Elections made subsequent to 
the Ist of April need not be reported to the member institutions. 

“4. That each appointee shall have until April 15 to signify his 
acceptance of appointment; and that no candidate shall be asked to 
indicate before that date his intentions regarding acceptance. . 

“5. Persons whose names are included in the lists provided in Sec- 
tion 3, and who have accepted the fellowship (or scholarship) at a 
member institution, shall not be eligible to appointment to a vacancy 
in another (member) institution except by consent of the former. 

“6. That the substance of Provisions 1-5, inclusive, be published in 
the respective announcements of the graduate schools of member 
institutions and/or in the application forms used by candidates in 
applying for fellowships and scholarships. 

“7. The fellowships and scholarships to which the above provisions 
apply shall be, ordinarily, those which 

(a) carry a cash, or other equivalent, stipend in addition to (or in 
excess of) tuition; 

(b) permit the holder to use his entire time for study and/or research, 
save, perhaps, for minor duties which should not require more than, say, 
4-5 clock hours per week; 

(c) are for a full academic year.” 


The Association of Universities voted that the membership com- 
mittee make a thorough study of the policy and principles of the 
Association in regard to the admission of new members. The Associa- 
tion expressed its desire to cooperate in the preparation of a complete 
list of abstracts of doctoral dissertations annually. 

The following papers were presented during the several sessions: 
Student Selection for Graduate Work in the Social Sciences, the 
Assumption of Graduate Work by Undergraduate Institutions, the 
Coordination and Standardization of Means Other than Examinations 
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for Expediting and Measuring a Student’s Achievement, the Social and 
Educational Significance of the Growth in Numbers of the Graduate 
School, Graduate Work in the Humanities, Expert Academic Opinion 
as Related to the Problems of Our National Life, and the Status of 
Library Schools in Universities. 

The evening session was devoted to a symposium of the problem 
of the foreign student in American universities with interesting com- 
ments by Dr. Duggan; Colonel MacCormack, Commissioner of Immi- 
gration; Mrs. Fisher, of the Bureau of Immigration; and Mr. C. D, 
Hurrey, of the Committee on Friendly Relations among Foreign 
Students. 

Extracts from some of these papers may be included in the October 
Bulletin. 

The meeting of 1934 is to be held at the University of Chicago and a 
representative of this Association has been invited to take part in the 
program. 

NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Reprint and Circular Series Number 106 contains a history of the 
Council from its establishment in 1919 to the present time. Chapter I 
deals with general organization and activities; the following chapters 
with the several divisions of physical sciences, engineering and industrial 
research, chemistry and chemical technology, geology and geography, 
medical sciences, biology and agriculture, anthropology and psychology; 
Chapter IX with the research information service; and Chapter X with 
the divisions of general relations, including federal, foreign, state, and 
educational. A list of publications follows. These chapters have already 
been published in various numbers of Science during 1933. 


COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE INSTRUCTION, AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION 


The Committee, appointed October 7, 1932, under the chairmanship 
of President R. M. Hughes, Iowa State College, has held two meetings 
with discussion of the following subjects: 

“1. Should an attempt be made to prepare a list of graduate schools 
offering adequate facilities for work in the various fields? If so, what 
procedure should be followed? 

“2. What organization should assume the duty of maintaining a 
record of all doctorates conferred ? 

“3. Suggest the place and function of the Master’s degree. 

“4. Should there be a professional school for college teachers on 
the graduate level, other than the present graduate school? If so, 
what degree should be conferred? 
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“5. Suggest the relationship of scientific instruction on the graduate 
level in a professional school to scientific instruction in the graduate 
school. 

“6. Suggest the most desirable and valuable relationship which 
should exist between institutions of research and graduate schools.” 

The following procedure was carried out: A list of 50 fields of knowl- 
edge in which it seemed possible to study graduate work was sent 
to the Dean of the graduate school of every institution known to be 
offering work for the doctorate with a request for information as to the 
number of doctorates conferred in the last five years, and a list of the 
graduate faculty in each field. The secretary of the national learned 
society in each field was requested to provide a list of 100 well-known 
scholars in each, distributed among the various special branches. 
For each of these scholars a list of the institutions and of their graduate 
staffs was furnished, with a request that he check institutions adequately 
staffed and equipped, and star departments of highest rank, roughly 
the highest fifth. The report summarizing information collected “‘is 
neither complete nor free from mistakes,”’ but is believed to constitute 
“a reliable guide as to the judgment of a large group of leading scholars. 
... There was marked evidence of a lag in the estimate of departments. 
A department which has been strong, but which has lost good men and 
is really on the decline, has in several cases been rated too high. On the 
other hand, several departments that have recently developed much 
strength seem to be under-rated.”’ 

The 35 subjects of the original 50 for which information is tabulated 
are as follows: aeronautical engineering, anthropology, animal nu- 
trition, astronomy, bacteriology, botany, chemical engineering, chem- 
istry, civil engineering, classics, economics, education, electrical engi- 
neering, English, entomology, fine arts, genetics, geography, geology, 
German, history, human nutrition, mathematics, mechanical engineer- 
ing, mining and metallurgical engineering, philosophy, physics, plant 
pathology, plant physiology, political science, psychology, romance 
languages, sociology, soil science, zoology. 

Of the 35 subjects listed by the Committee in which the Doctor’s 
degrees have been given, the subjects with more than 200 degrees each 
were chemistry, 1434 (by 67 institutions); education, 1300 (by 61); 
German, 995 (by 33); English, 603 (by 49); history, 599 (by 55); 
economics, 535 (by 53); physics, 483 (by 52); psychology, 453 (by 49); 
zoology, 382 (by 59); mathematics, 329 (by 48); botany, 274 (by 45); 
philosophy, 271 (by 45); romance languages, 256 (by 37); geology, 
251 (by 39); sociology, 226 (by 44); political science, 210 (by 20). It 
will be noted that the number of institutions declines more or less 
regularly with the number of degrees. 
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The number of institutions having superior rating in any of these 16 
subjects is 23, of which 20 are members of the Association of American 
Universities. Columbia is starred for each of the 16 subjects, Chicago 
and Harvard for 15 each, the University of California for 13, and Yale 
for 12. The institutions not included in the Association of American 
Universities are the California and Massachusetts Institutes of Tech- 
nology, and Iowa State College. 

While the selection of subjects for the preceding tabulation is some- 
what arbitrary, it seems hardly necessary to take account of those in 
which relatively few doctorates have been conferred. Whether the 
distinction between the starred and the merely mentioned is more 
important than that between the latter group and those not mentioned 
at all may be debatable. 

The Committee recommends to the American Council on Educa- 
tion that it ‘appropriate or solicit the additional funds necessary to 
publish a complete annual list of doctorates and, if such funds are 
available, request the National Research Council, with the aid of these 
funds, to prepare such an annual list as a joint publication of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and the National Research Council.”’ 

In regard to the place and function of the Master’s degree, the Com- 
mittee suggests: ‘‘That some responsible body—e.g., the American 
Council on Education, or the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching—delegate some competent person to draw up not a 
survey but a statement of what he thinks would be good practice in the 
requirements for and the awarding of the Master’s degree, and that 
this be made the subject of discussion at an Annual Meeting of the 
Council.” 

In regard to professional schools for college teachers on the graduate 
level, the Committee ‘‘endorses the findings of the Committee of the 
American Association of University Professors on College and Uni- 
versity Teaching with regard to teacher training for college teachers 
and calls attention to their discussion of those findings.” 

Later sections of the report deal with the relationship of scientific 
instruction on the graduate level in a professional school to scien- 
tific instruction in the graduate school, and with the relationship be- 
tween institutions of research and graduate schools. 


FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


A recent release from the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
lists the number of students and monthly financial allotments for each 
of the higher institutions in the country which shares in the Federal 
relief for college students during the current semester. Reports of 
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actual enrolment under the plan are not yet complete, but appropria- 
tions permit 1207 institutions to aid 70,276 young men and women. 
This number is approximately 10 per cent of the current registration. 
The cost of the program is about $1,017,612 a month. Approximately 
three-fourths of the students assisted are those who would have dropped 
out at the end of the first semester for financial reasons, and about one- 
fourth are new students who would have been unable to enter without 
this aid. 

A strong sentiment has developed for continuing and even extending 
this assistance from the Federal Government through the next academic 
year. 


RADIO AS A CULTURAL AGENCY 


At a Conference on ‘“‘Radio as a Cultural Agency in a Democracy,” 
under the auspices of the National Committee on Education by Radio, 
held at Washington, D. C., May 7-8, 1934, the following report was 
presented by President A. G. Crane of the University of Wyoming, 
and its recommendation adopted: 

Your committee is commissioned to prepare a statement of what this 
conference, consisting of representatives of national groups interested 
in the cultural, noncommercial values of radio broadcasting, believes 
to be the important fundamental principles which should underlie 
American radio policy. 

Radio broadcasting, an instantaneous, universal means of communi- 
cation, reaching literate and illiterate, young and old alike, exerts an 
inevitable educational influence upon American standards, ideals, and 
actions. This influence is either good or bad. It either improves or 
debases American standards. Radio broadcasting, this great, new 
agency, should be so guided and controlled as to insure to this nation 
the greatest possible social values. The social welfare of the nation 
should be the conscious, decisive, primary objective, not merely a 
possible by-product incidental to the greatest net returns to advertisers 
and broadcasters. 

To achieve the greatest general welfare the following principles must 
be observed: 

Listeners’ Choice.—The wholesome needs and desires of listeners 
should govern the character, the content, and the relative extent and 
frequency of programs broadcasted. Variety sufficient to satisfy the 
tastes of all groups of effective size should be provided. Matter detri- 
mental to the welfare of listener groups should be eliminated regard- 
less of commercial profit. The present operation of commercial stations 
secures neither a genuine expression of listeners’ choice nor an effective 
fulfilment of that choice. 
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Minority Voice.—Responsible groups, even the minorities, should 
not be debarred from broadcasting privileges because of their relative 
size, for radio is but the amplification and extension of the individual’s 
free speech and discussion. 

Youth Protected.—Positive, wholesome broadcasts for youth at home 
and in schools should be provided. The impressionable, defenseless 
minds of children and youth must be protected against insidious and 
harmful, degenerative influences. 

America’s Best—The control and support of broadcasting should 
be such that the best obtainable of culture, of entertainment, of informa- 
tion, of statecraft shall have place on the air available to all the 
people. 

Controversial Issues—Discussion of live, controversial issues of 
general public concern should be encouraged for the safe and efficient 
functioning of a democracy and should not be denied a hearing because 
offensive to powerful advertisers or other groups. 

If a universal means of communication is to be used for general social 
welfare it must be controlled by the people’s agency which is govern- 
ment. A private organization is incapable of exercising adequate con- 
trol. This need not imply full government ownership or operation nor 
should it preclude governmental units owning and operating stations. 
Neither must offensive censorship necessarily follow any more than it 
does in the postoffice or the telegraph today. Government must be the 
umpire. 

If these objectives for a national broadcasting program are to be 
realized, adequate support must be provided. The individual listeners 
whose investment in receiving sets is already 90% of the total broad- 
casting capital are deserving of the best possible programs. The 
government should cease incurring expense for the protection of channels 
for the benefit of private monopoly without insuring commendable 
programs satisfactory to citizen listeners. 

If general public welfare is to be promoted by radio communication 
some specific recommendations immediately present themselves. 

Impartial Studies —Thorough, adequate, and impartial studies should 
be made of the cultural implications of the broadcasting structure to the 
end that specific recommendations can be made for the control of that 
medium to conserve the greatest social welfare values. These studies 
should also include: an appraisal of the actual and potential cultural 
values of broadcasting; the effective means for the protection of the 
rights of children, of minority groups, of amateur radio activities, and 
of the sovereignty of individual states; the public services rendered by 
broadcasting systems of other nations; international relationships in 
broadcasting. 
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We recommend to the conference the appointment of a committee to 
wait upon the President of the United States to urge that the recom- 
mendations of the conference be put into effect by the President. 

Vice-President Tyler attended the conference as a representative of 
the Association. 


RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 


A circular letter from President Aydelotte of Swarthmore encloses 
copies of the regulations governing this year’s competition for Rhodes 
Scholarships, for which applications are due November 17 next. Elec- 
tions will be held the first week in January, 1935, and scholars elected at 
that time will enter the University of Oxford in October, 1935. The 
present stipend is £400 a year. Scholars are elected for two years, but 
a third year may be awarded to men who have made an outstanding 
record and whose program of studies makes a third year necessary. No 
restrictions are placed upon the choice of studies. A competition is held 
every year in every state, but for purposes of election the states are 
grouped in eight districts of six states each. Each state committee may 
nominate two men to appear before the district committee, which in turn 
selects four to represent their states at Oxford. A candidate must be a 
male citizen of the United States between the ages of 19 and 25 and un- 
married. He must have completed at least his sophomore year at col- 
lege. He may apply either in his state of residence or in that in which 
he has received at least two years of his college education. In every 
college there is an institutional representative designated by the presi- 
dent from whom information may be obtained, or application may be 
made to President Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Bulletin Number 30 contains announcements of the Sixth Interna- 
tional Moral Education Congress at Cracow, September 11 to 14, and of 
the International Congress of Philosophy at Prague, September 2 to 7. 

A declaration on the academic and professional training of modern 
language teachers was adopted at the Paris meeting July 16 and 17, 
1933: 

(1) It is not indispensable for a teacher of modern languages to 
know Greek or even Latin; (2) on the other hand, it is extremely de- 
sirable that he should have spent a considerable length of time in the 
country whose language and literature he desires to teach; (3) his 
knowledge of the foreign language should be not only theoretic and 
scientific but also practical; (4) with this aim in view, the study of prac- 
tical phonetics along with that of historical grammar is indispensable; 
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(5) the training of modern language teachers should include some 
knowledge of child psychology, and of the methodology of modern lan- 
guages, under the double form: theoretic (lectures) and practical (pro- 
bationary periods under the direction of a qualified teacher).’’ 

An account of the opening of the new National Central Library at 
London in November, 1933, and the usual sections on legislation, bibli- 
ography, and proceedings of the Executive Committee of the Bureau are 
also included. 


CourRSES IN EUROPE 


The Institute of Intellectual Cooperation of the League of Nations 
publishes its annual list this year in different form. Instead of the three 
separate editions in English, French, and German, there is now a single 
edition in tabular form. The number of courses listed in the different 
European countries reaches a total of 156, including languages, litera- 
ture, history, geography, history of art, music, drama, physical culture, 
pedagogy, philosophy, science, economics, law, medicine, and technol- 
ogy. 

Copies of the 80-page pamphlet may be obtained from the World 
Peace Foundation, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, or 8 West 40th 
Street, New York, price seventy-five cents. 

Mention may also be made of a summer course in psychology by the ¢ 
Psychological Institute of the University of Vienna, July 9-August 9. 
The University of Kentucky (Dr. Henry Beaumont, Director) is again 
supervising these courses. 


DATES OF MEETINGS 


American Physical Society, Ann Arbor, June 29 and 30. 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Washington 
November 19 to 21. 

American Association for the Advancement of Science, Berkeley, 
June 18 to 23. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


To assure insertion in the complete list of membership to be published 
in the January, 1935, Bulletin, changes of address should be received in 
this office before November 15, 1934. 


= 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE, 
COMMITTEE A 


UNIVERSITY 


In 1928, Reverend G. Bromley Oxnam became president of DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Indiana. He was a vigorous young man of 37, 
ordained in the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1916, who had acted as 
a pastor for one year, and been for the period 1917-27 Secretary of the 
Los Angeles Missionary and Church Extension Society. His earlier 
academic experience was apparently limited to service as professor of 
social ethics in the University of Southern California for the years 1919- 
23 and one year of teaching practical theology in the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology. Late in 1930, the Association received a con- 
fidential complaint indicating very disturbing conditions at DePauw. 
In January, 1931, a second complaint came from a professor who was 
being dismissed. This teacher obtained another position, and his state- 
ment was filed. In June, 1931, an urgent appeal was received from 
Professor Ralph W. Hufferd (Chemistry), who had been suddenly noti- 
fied of dismissal. This complaint was soon withdrawn because the dis- 
missal had been retracted. During the first half of 1932, further com- 
plaint was received and indications given of an undesirable situation. 
Finally in August, 1933, Professor Hufferd, on this occasion dismissed 
without retraction, definitely requested the Association’s interposi- 
tion. 

In consequence of the accumulated evidence of disturbance a com- 
mittee composed of Professors William E. Britton (Law, University of 
Illinois) and Fred C. Koch (Bio-Chemistry, University of Chicago) was 
appointed to investigate general tenure conditions at DePauw Univer- 
sity with particular reference to the dismissal of Professor Hufferd. 
This Committee conducted an unusually detailed inquiry and has made 
a report more than one hundred pages in length. As publication of the 
entire report is impracticable, a summary is presented herewith. 

The investigating Committee found that Professor Hufferd was a 
strong teacher, loyal to the university, respected and praised by his 
former students. He had been at DePauw since 1920, having risen 
steadily to full professorial rank with corresponding salary increases. 
He is, however, blunt and tactless. These characteristics were unfortu- 
nate, for Professor Hufferd disagreed with certain projects of President 
Oxnam, and the president is impatient of opposition, debate, and delay. 
Hence it is not surprising that an open clash between the two developed 
as early as 1930, when Professor Hufferd in faculty meeting opposed 
the conferring of an honorary degree. Professor Hufferd subsequently 
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admitted frankly to the president that some of his objections were 
unfounded. He insists that he refrained in the meeting from stating 
the reasons for his stand, later explaining them privately to President 
Oxnam and other persons. President Oxnam asserts that Professor 
Hufferd openly voiced his objections at the meeting. Several members of 
the faculty corroborate Professor Hufferd’s version, and the record of the 
meeting does not contradict it. 

Fundamental disagreement became so marked before the end of the 
year that although Professor Hufferd was reappointed on June 10, 1930, 
with an increased salary, the president later wrote him at length about 
clashes during the semester just passed. This letter contained the 
sentence: ‘Unless you can see your way clear to cooperate and to be- 
come a constructive force in the institution I shall not recommend your 
reappointment next year.’’ When consulted about this letter, Dean 
Blanchard showed great surprise and sent Professor Hufferd a message 
to pay no attention to the president’s communication. 

On February 20, 1931, Professor Hufferd was notified of the granting 
of his request for sabbatical leave during the next academic year. On 
June 11, 1931, the president wrote Professor Hufferd that the Board of 
Trustees had five days before voted to terminate his services as professor 
immediately following the sabbatical leave recently granted. This ac- 
tion was taken without notice or hearing of any kind, and upon the ini- 
tiative of the president. Professor Hufferd forthwith consulted uni- 
versity officers, including the president, and communicated with the 
American Association of University Professors as indicated above. 
Professor Hufferd states that the president told him the dismissal would 
be withdrawn and that ‘‘we will wipe the slate clean.’’ On July 15, 
1931, Dean Blanchard wrote Professor Hufferd ‘‘to confirm the state- 
ment made to you and repeated to me by President Oxnam that after 
your sabbatical year you are to return to DePauw in the same rela- 
tions. ...’’ President Oxnam insists that it was agreed Professor 
Hufferd should write him a letter admitting the truth of the charges 
against him. The professor says flatly that nothing of the sort was dis- 
cussed. On January 9, 1932, the president wrote Professor Hufferd 
pointing out that no such letter has been received and demanding “‘such 
a statement at the earliest moment.”” Professor Hufferd’s reply stated 
his understanding that the incident was closed when he left the presi- 
dent's office after the interview in June; he repeated an assurance of 
“my great desire . . . to cooperate with you and Dr. Blanchard to the full 
to do an even better job of teaching Chemistry than we have done in the 
past” and “‘to see DePauw take an even better position among sister 
educational institutions. ...’’ President Oxnam did not in corre- 
spondence refer further to his demand for an acknowledgment of guilt. 
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The Committee found no evidence except the president’s that such 
acknowledgment was ever promised by Professor Hufferd. 

Having returned from his sabbatical year, Professor Hufferd carried 
on his work at DePauw without, according to his recollection, any ab- 
normal occurrences until he received from the president a letter dated 
June 12, 1933, informing him that the trustees “upon my recommenda- 
tion, voted to discontinue you as a member of the faculty.’’ As in the 
former case, Professor Hufferd had been given no advance notice or 
hearing whatever. Both the president and Dean Blanchard refused 
to furnish him with a specification of charges. The president, however, 
thus explains his action in a letter to the General Secretary of the 
Association: 

“Soon after [Professor Hufferd had been recommended for reap- 
pointment early in 1933], the head of a related department came to me. 
He was greatly disturbed, since Professor Hufferd had been informing 
majors in this related department that the professor himself was un- 
qualified to teach the subject and that they had better postpone their 
work in this particular subject until they could study elsewhere. The 
criticism of others continued. The dean had several conferences with 
Professor Hufferd, warned him of the situation but apparently to no 
effect.” (Italics supplied.) 

The Committee finds that in fact ‘‘the head of the related department” 
reported to Dean Blanchard that chemistry majors who were taking 
physics appeared critical, restless, and dissatisfied with the physics work, 
and that these chemistry majors said Professor Hufferd had ‘urged 
them to take their physics in some other school.”’ Within a week, 
President Oxnam called in the department head and asked about the 
matter. This department head further stated to the Committee that 
so far as he knows Professor Hufferd never urged physics majors to take 
their physics elsewhere, and that he did not so state to President Oxnam. 
Professor Hufferd’s version is that he advised some chemistry majors to 
take certain graduate work in physics at other institutions. It does not 
appear that President Oxnam called in the students involved to ascer- 
tain from them what, if any, advice had been given by Professor Hufferd, 
nor is there any showing that in any other way President Oxnam at- 
tempted to test the credibility of the doubly remote hearsay evidence 
laid before him. Further, Professor Hufferd assured the Committee 
that Dean Blanchard did not on any occasion convey any such personal 
warning as the president describes. 

The general effect of Professor Hufferd’s dismissal can be appreciated 
only by considering the broader situation of which it is an item. From 
the time of President Oxnam’s induction in 1928 to the beginning of 
1934 there have been 144 different persons on the DePauw faculty. Of 
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these, 3 have died, and 60 have resigned, failed of reappointment, or been 
dismissed. The Committee found that 26 of the 60 were in the pro- 
fessorial grades and that, besides Professor Hufferd, 5 of the 29 have 
been dismissed, formally or in substance. These are the cases: 

In the second semester of the year 1929-30 President Oxnam con- 
cluded that a certain Professor A had an ungovernable temper and caused 
friction. He changed A’s status without his consent, with the result 
that A objected. The upshot was that A received a year’s leave of 
absence on half pay with the understanding that his connection termi- 
nated at the close “‘of the present academic year.’’ In this same se- 
mester there wasacontroversy between Professors B and C as to the 
headship of a certain department. B was dismissed with a year’s notice. 
C resigned during the autumn of 1931 under conditions described as 
“tantamount to a dismissal.’’ This resignation occurred while Presi- 
dent Oxnam wasabsent. Inthe spring of 1930 the question of dismissing 
Assistant Professor D came up. He was given a year ‘‘to demonstrate 
that he could get along with his colleagues.’ In February, 1932, the 
president notified D of his dismissal, apparently at the end of the cur- 
rent year. A petition protesting this dismissal signed by 338 men 
students was handed to President Oxnam. It was turned over to the 
investigating Committee, still sealed in its original envelope, which bore 
the notation that the president had refused to look at it. During the 
spring of 1932, Associate Professor E was granted leave of absence for 
the next academic year, and was not reappointed. 

Whether or not these dismissals were justified, their number was 
alarming, and the Hufferd case carried the series to a climax. An un- 
written understanding of permanency for successful teachers was sup- 
posed to exist. But all appointments were annual, and the act incor- 
porating the university empowered a majority of the nine Visitors “‘to 
declare the appointment to office of any of the faculty or instructors 
vacant” without regard for even an annual contract. This alone 
afforded grounds of uneasiness. These grounds have been greatly 
strengthened by several added factors. First, in 1930-31, adoption of 
substantially the Association’s standards of tenure was discussed, 
recommended by the university's various divisions, and blocked by the 
president because ‘‘numerous changes might be occasioned by the finan- 
cial situation.’’ Second, in February, 1931, President Oxnam set up a 
Committee on Faculty, the membership of which included two depart- 
ment heads elected by the faculty. This Committee was to advise the 
president on dismissals and other related matters. It heard part of one 
dismissal case, was not consulted on any of the cases described above, 
and most significantly had no part in even the first Hufferd case, al- 
though this arose within a few months of the Committee’s institution. 
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The president discarded the Committee practically without trial, and it 
was wiped out by administrative reorganization in 1933. 

Third, the trustees (which term is intended to include the Visitors) 
appear to have assumed an attitude of substantially complete subser- 
vience to the president. They meet rarely, and are then together for 
only short times. In dismissal cases they act on the basis of the evi- 
dence the president submits. Writing an alumnus about the Hufferd 
case in 1934, the trustees’ Committee on Instruction and Equipment 
stated that it was difficult to compose ‘‘a satisfactory letter of explana- 
tion’’ and therefore urged reliance ‘‘upon our mutual interest in and 
loyalty to our university for the action that was taken.” The letter 
goes on: ‘‘President Oxnam gave an extensive review of the relation and 
attitude of Doctor Hufferd to the institution.”’ This last statement 
should be compared with the investigating Committee’s account of the 
president’s lack of inquiry into the basis for his final action. As illus- 
trating the subordination of the trustees, an experience of the investi- 
gating Committee is significant. According to normal and natural pro- 
cedure, the Committee sought an interview to discuss evidence with the 
Board, or a representative of the Board, before making its findings. An 
appointment was made with the president of the Joint Board of Trustees 
and Visitors. Two days before the date set this gentleman wrote a mem- 
ber of the investigating Committee that the appointment was cancelled 
because President Oxnam claimed that the Committee had broken a 
promise to go over their report with him before presenting it to the 
Board. The Committee never made this promise, and could not prop- 
erly have done so because much of the evidence was given confidentially 
to avoid reprisals. The Committee did agree to discuss its findings with 
President Oxnam. Neither member of the Committee ever mentioned 
to the President the possibility of consulting any member of the Board 
until one day before the appointment above described was broken. The 
two Committee members then wrote, in reply to a letter from the presi- 
dent, of their willingness to discuss with the Board not their findings, 
still unmade, but their evidence. Being informed of these facts, the 
president of the Board nevertheless adhered to his position of refusing 
to deal with the Committee, saying: ‘I repeat that as President of the 
Joint Board . . . and personally, I have full confidence in President 
Oxnam and his administration .... I make this recital so that it will be 
clear to you why I am not disposed to project myself into a controversial 
administrative matter.”’ 

Thus academic tenure at DePauw has come to mean annual appoint- 
ment, dependent for renewal upon the action of the president alone after 
such investigation as he may decide to conduct and, of course, upon 
reasons deemed sufficient by him. Expectation of indefinite retention 
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depends upon the individual teacher’s interpretation of the record 
briefly indicated above, coupled with consideration of the president's 
general policy. This policy will now be summarized. When President 
Oxnam came to DePauw, he found the university divided into 26 de- 
partments and the faculty exercising a normal measure of academic and 
administrative power by means of general faculty meetings. By ex- 
ecutive order of January 7, 1930, the president established six divisions in 
the College of Liberal Arts, appointing a chairman for each. Depart- 
mental organization was temporarily preserved. Academic recommen- 
dations were at first transmitted to the president and from him to the 
faculty, but were soon ordered referred to an Educational Policy Com- 
mittee, appointed by the president, for consideration and recommenda- 
tion to him. Administrative recommendations were transmitted to the 
president for approval. 

In March, 1933, President Oxnam requested the Executive Committee 
of the Trustees to transfer the faculty’s powers to him, in consultation 
with the vice-president and the five deans. He also explained con- 
templated abolition of the departments, divisional organization to be 
substituted. Members of the teaching staff were to participate in educa- 
tional policy through the divisional meetings, recommendations from 
which would be considered by a body composed of the divisional chair- 
men and administrative officers. The Executive Committee voted 
according to the president’s desires. It happened that a faculty com- 
mittee had recently made an elaborate report on the grading system, 
some important recommendations of which did not receive the presi- 
dent’s approval. The faculty never had an opportunity to pass on the 
report. Instead, President Oxnam announced to the faculty committee 
his accession to complete power, and dealt with the report alone. The 
announcement was an utter surprise and a stunning blow to the faculty. 
It generated the suspicion that the president had pushed through the 
reorganization secretly at this particular time so that he might have 
complete control over the report on grading, about which, needless to 
say, the faculty felt deeply. 

After discussion with the administrative officers, but not with the 
faculty, President Oxnam issued a bulletin putting the new plan into 
effect, appointed divisional chairmen, and created a University Senate 
composed of himself, the vice-president, the deans, the divisional chair- 
men, and the chairman of the Graduate Council. In due course, the 
trustees ratified the act of their Executive Committee. President 
Oxnam has indicated an intention ultimately to submit to the trustees 
the matter of permanent reorganization. 

This thorough concentration of authority in a single man would un- 
doubtedly have caused apprehension even if accomplished after the most 
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open and complete discussion. In view of the method actually em- 
ployed, it is not surprising that the investigators found the morale of 
the institution profoundly shaken. They do not pass on the merits of 
the new administrative machinery. Certainly simplicity, directness, 
celerity, and economy are now particularly vital in the management of 
educational institutions. But men as well as means must be considered, 
and it is the investigators’ opinion that neither President Oxnam nor 
Dean Blanchard of the College of Liberal Arts is by general attitude, 
temperament, or training especially qualified to deal wisely with the 
manifold responsibilities of his present position. Dean Blanchard, the 
Committee finds, to be a man of lovable character, but blunt, emotional, 
and autocratic. Quick decisions lead him to commitments not always 
redeemed. All this hurts morale, and rouses suspicions as to his de- 
pendability in negotiations. The president’s character has been indi- 
cated by several incidents narrated in this summary. The investigating 
Committee had a further pertinent experience with him at the end of 
their work. 

The president, after a conference when the report had reached tenta- 
tive final form, suggested the possibility of settlement by negotiation, 
expressed a desire to learn faculty opinion as to himself, and requested an 
opportunity to read a long transcript of evidence taken by the Com- 
mittee. This request could not be granted, because the evidence identi- 
fied many of its authors, but the Committee furnished instead a series of 
brief comments or statements on President Oxnam, Dean Blanchard, 
and Professor Hufferd which had been abstracted from the transcript. 
Thereafter the president wrote the Committee about his intention to 
call a meeting of the professors and associate professors to talk over the 
views expressed in the summaries. Before the date for this meeting, 
one member of the Committee telephoned President Oxnam, advised 
against holding the meeting, and ‘‘told him that these statements were 
given to him as confidential.’’ At a subsequent conference, President 
Oxnam did not intimate that he even intended to tell the faculty he had 
the statements. Nevertheless, the president held the meeting and read 
to the faculty the statements confidentially handed to him. Whether 
designedly or not, this breach of faith had the effect of straining the 
investigators’ relations with the faculty. For this and other reasons 
no further negotiations were attempted. 

The Committee concludes: 

1. That as to procedure, Professor Hufferd’s dismissal is to be con- 
demned without qualification. The evidence was not properly collected 
or used, and no hearing was accorded. Further, that the causes assigned 
for dismissal are not established by the evidence. Finally, that Pro- 
fessor Hufferd is thoroughly competent, has been loyal to DePauw 
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University, and has been victimized because of his fearless stand for 
faculty control of academic questions. 

2. That the general tenure situation at DePauw is very uncertain 
because of the power and disposition of President Oxnam and of the 
policy of annual appointments. While insecurity is not universally felt, 
it is the prevailing impression among the faculty. 

3. That the delegation of such wide powers to President Oxnam 
under the circumstances herein stated and the manner of their exercise 
have been detrimental to the interests of DePauw University. 


W. E. Britton, Chairman 
F. C. Kocu 


Approved for publication by the Committee on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure, Carl Wittke, Chairman. 


Since reading a copy of the foregoing report in proof, President 
Oxnam has insisted vigorously that it contains many important mis- 
statements and suppressions of fact, and has requested the privilege of 
publishing in the Bulletin a reply of considerable length. He was in- 
formed that this permission could not be granted, but was invited (May 
7) to submit specific corrections of alleged misstatements of fact. No 
such corrections have been received (May 31). 
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UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, COMMITTEE A STATEMENT 


Last November a Committee of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors was asked to go to the University of Oregon to investi- 
gate controversies which threatened to have serious and far-reaching 
consequences for the higher educational interests of the State. The 
Committee consisted of Professor George P. Adams of the University of 
California, Dean Frederick M. Padelford of the University of Washing- 
ton, and Professor C. V. Taylor of Stanford University. 

The Committee spent over a week in Oregon, studying the situation, 
and conferring with members of the faculty both of the University of 
Oregon and the Oregon State College, with the Chancellor, and with 
members of the State Board of Higher Education. All of these persons 
evinced a desire to find a constructive solution of the difficulties, one 
which would put an end to controversies of long standing, and contribute 
to building up a spirit of cooperation and good will in the interests of 
higher education in the State. 

The Committee made certain specific recommendations to the faculty, 
the Chancellor, and the Board, all of which have been accepted and 
carried out. The Committee believes that the way is now cleared for 
the steady development of higher education in the State, and views the 
future with confidence. 


PENSIONS AND INSURANCE, COMMITTEE P 


CONFUSION OF GROUP LIFE INSURANCE PLANS WITH RETIREMENT PLANS 


Certain colleges and universities have in recent years adopted plans 
for group life insurance as well as plans for retirement allowances for 
their teachers. Others have adopted only one of these benefits while 
still others have provided neither type of benefit. To a considerable 
extent, during the past fifteen years, schemes for retirement allowances 
have been arranged through the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation by the payment of a certain per cent of the salary by the college 
or university, say 5%, and a similar percentage by the teacher, through 
deductions from salary. This ten per cent of salary paid to age 65 be- 
ginning at ages from 25 to 40 ordinarily provides a satisfactory retire- 
ment allowance. The group life insurance has been provided through 
regular commercial companies. 

While it seems almost incredible, it happens that plans of group life 
insurance and plans of retirement allowances have been so much confused 
in certain cases that one is accepted for the other. It may help to avoid 
such confusion to state the simple fact that group insurance furnishes a 
benefit in case the teacher dies while a retirement plan furnishes a benefit 
in case the teacher lives after retirement. The two benefits supplement 
each other, but the one is no substitute for the other. 

It thus seems strange that any one should infer that group insurance 
is an alternative or a substitute for a retirement allowance. But in some 
instances in which inquiry has been made about the system of re- 
tirement allowances, the reply has come that the institution has a 
scheme of group life insurance with some provision for retirement allow- 
ances. Upon further inquiry it appears, so far as the writer has learned, 
that these schemes for retirement allowances connected with group life 
insurance are supported financially merely by setting aside the divi- 
dends on the group life insurance forthe purpose ofaretirement allowance. 

It may be well to try to form a general notion of the small significance 
of such dividends in relation to the financial requirements of an adequate 
retirement allowance. Since the group life insurance is ordinarily on a 
one-year term insurance basis with certain agreements about renewals, 
it is fairly obvious it can be provided for a low premium per $1000 of in- 
surance for faculty members whose average ages are typical of the pres- 
ent day faculty. In fact, as a rule, the teacher pays sixty cents per 
month for $1000 of insurance and the institution pays the balance of the 
premium. Group life insurance has in certain institutions been taken 
for as large sums as $10,000 on an individual person but I do not know of 
any cases that exceed this amount. Possibly some higher amounts 
exist. The chief merit of the group plan is that it practically induces 
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each faculty member to carry a certain amount of life insurance. This 
is a very commendable objective, but the limitations of group insurance 
are such that it can not be regarded as a substitute for a well-planned 
insurance program. As long as the faculties by adding young men 
maintain substantially their status quo so far as the average age of the 
members of the faculty is concerned, this type of insurance will be eco- 
nomical. On the other hand, it is fairly obvious that if a situation de- 
velops in which an institution is reducing the size of the staff, as is hap- 
pening during the present depression, thus decreasing the proportion of 
young men, the cost of this insurance per $1000 will tend to increase. 
Since, as implied above, it requires in the neighborhood of ten per cent 
of salary from about age 35 to age 65 to provide a substantial retirement 
benefit at age 65, it is obvious that the dividends from the small term 
premiums of a group life insurance could provide, under the most favor- 
able circumstances, only a very small percentage of the fund necessary 
for an adequate retirement allowance. In fact, it seems fair to infer that 
the retirement benefit provided by the dividends would be almost 
negligible. 
Epwin W. Patrerson, Chairman 
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EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


THE SUPREME INTELLECTUAL OBLIGATION! 


The scientific worker faces a dilemma. The nature of his calling 
necessitates a very considerable remoteness from immediate social 
activities and interests. His vocation is absorbing in its demands upon 
time, energy, and thought. As men were told to enter their closets to 
pray, so the scientific man has to enter the seclusion of the laboratory, 
museum, and study. He has, as it is, more than enough distractions to 
contend with, especially if, as so often happens, he is also a teacher and 
has administrative and committee duties. Moreover, the field of knowl- 
edge can not be attacked en masse. It must be broken up into problems, 
and, as a rule, detailed aspects and phases of these problems must be 
discriminated into still lesser elements. A certain degree of specializa- 
tion is a necessity of scientific advance. With every increase of speciali- 
zation, remoteness from common and public affairs also increases. 
Division of labor is as much a necessity of investigation into the secrets 
of nature and of man as it is of industry. ... 

These consequences of science extend their influence far beyond what 
anthropologists call material culture. They affect institutions and great 
modes of interest and activity. We have broken with the intellectual 
traditions of the past and the mass of men have not had the nature of the 
change interpreted to them, although science sets the terms on which men 
associate together. They transform life in ways that have created social 
problems of such vastness and complexity that the human mind stands 
bewildered. The intellect is at present subdued by the results of its own 
intellectual victories. It has become a commonplace to refer to conse- 
quences of chemistry in its application to warfare. High explosives, 
with their allies of steel and airplane derived from physics, are capable of 
destroying every city on the face of the earth, and we are even threat- 
ened with bacterial warfare. If the problems of peace and war have 
assumed a new and unprecedented form—which, alas, the nations are 
meeting for the most part only by increased expenditures for arma- 
ment—it is because of applications of scientific knowledge. 

I have selected but one aspect of the question. The economic prob- 
lem which weighs so heavily upon us today affords another illustration 
of the new social impact of science. Here too it is a commonplace that 
mankind in advanced industrial countries and especially in the United 
States confronts the paradox of want in the midst of plenty. It is 
science which, through technological applications, has produced the po- 
tentiality of plenty, of ease and security, for all, while lagging legal and 


1 From an address at a dinner held in honor of Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, Boston, December 27, 
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political institutions, unaffected as yet by the advance of science into 
their domain, explain the want, insecurity, and suffering that are the 
other term of the paradox. 

My title is the supreme intellectual obligation. But every obligation 
is moral, and in its ultimate consequences social. The demands of the 
situation can not be met, as some reactionaries urge, by going backward 
in science, by putting restrictions upon its productive activities. They 
can not be met by putting a gloss of humanistic culture over the brute 
realities of the situation. They can be met only by human activity exer- 
cised in humane directions. The wounds made by applications of 
science can be healed only by a further extension of applications of 
knowledge and intelligence; like the purpose of all modern healing the 
application must be preventive as well as curative. This is the supreme 
obligation of intellectual activity at the present time. The moral con- 
sequences of science in life impose a corresponding responsibility. 

As with almost everything in contemporary life, it is easier to diagnose 
the ill than to indicate the remedy. But there are some suggestions that 
occur to all who reflect upon the problem. The field of education is 
immense and it has hardly been touched by the application of science. 
There are, indeed, courses in science installed in high schools and col- 
leges. That much of the educational battle has been won, and we owe a 
great debt to those who waged the battle against the obstacles of tradi- 
tion and the inertia of institutional habit. But the scientific attitude, 
the will to use scientific method, and the equipment necessary to put the 
will into effect, is still, speaking for the mass of people, inchoate, and un- 
formed. The obligations incumbent upon science can not be met until 
its represetitatives cease to be contented with having a multiplicity of 
courses in various sciences represented in the schools, and devote even 
more energy than was spent in getting a place for science in the curricu- 
lum to seeing to it that the sciences which are taught are themselves 
more concerned about creating a certain mental attitude than they are 
about purveying a fixed body of information or about preparing a small 
number of persons for the further specialized pursuit of some particular 
science. 

I do not mean of course that every opportunity should not be afforded 
the comparatively small number of selected minds that have both taste 
and capacity for advanced work in a chosen field of science. But I do 
mean that the responsibility of science can not be fulfilled by educational 
methods that are chiefly concerned with the self-perpetuation of special- 
ized science to the neglect of influencing the much larger number to 
adopt into the very make-up of their minds those attitudes of open- 
mindedness, intellectual integrity, observation, and interest in testing 
their opinions and beliefs that are characteristic of the scientific attitude. 
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The problem is of course much broader than the remaking of courses 
in science, which is nevertheless requisite. Every course in every sub- 
ject should have as its chief end the cultivation of these attitudes of 
mind. As long as acquisition of items of information, whether they be 
particular facts or broad generalizations, is the chief concern of instruc- 
tion, the appropriation of method into the working constitution of per- 
sonality will continue to come off a bad second. Information is neces- 
sary, yes, more than is now usually obtained. But it should not stand 
as an end in itself. It should be an integral part of the operations of 
learning that construct the scientific attitude; that are, indeed, a part of 
that attitude, since the scientific inquirer is above all a continuing and 
persistent learner. As long as intellectual docility is the chief aim, as 
long as it is esteemed more important for the young to acquire correct 
beliefs than to be alert about the methods by which beliefs are formed, 
the influence of science will be confined to those departments in which it 
has won its victories in the past. I can not refrain from saying that one 
great obstacle is that many scientific men still hold, implicitly if not ex- 
pressly, that there is a region of beliefs, social, religious, and political, 
which is reserved for sheer acceptance and where unbiased inquiry should 
not intrude. 

There is, moreover, a virgin field practically untouched by the in- 
fluence of science. Elementary education is still a place for acquiring 
skills and passively absorbing facts. It is generally now admitted that 
the most fundamental attitudes are formed in childhood, many of them 
in the early years. The greatest indictment that can be brought against 
present civilization, in its intellectual phase, is that so little attention is 
given to instilling, as a part of organic habit, trust in intelligence and 
eager interest in its active manifestation. I take little interest in demon- 
strations of the average low level of native intelligence as long as I am 
aware how little is done to secure full operation of what native intellec- 
tual capacity there is, however limited it may be. Speaking generally, 
it is now everywhere subordinated to acquisition of special skills and the 
retention of more or less irrelevant masses of facts and principles—irrele- 
vant, that is, to the formation of the inquiring mind that explores and 
tests. Yet childhood is the time of the most active curiosity and highest 
interest in continual experimentation. The chief responsibility for the 
attainment of a system of education in which the groundwork of a habit 
and attitude inspired and directed by something akin to the method of 
science lies with those who already enjoy the benefits of special scientific 
training. 

I have spoken chiefly with respect to the education of the schools. 
But the problem and the responsibility of education go deeper. There 
are some signs of a rebirth of the educational interest that marked the 
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Greeks who thought of it, as far as we can gather from the records, 
chiefly in terms of adults. The theme of adult education is in the air. 
There was never a time in the history of the world in which power to 
think with respect to conduct of social life and the remaking of tradi- 
tional institutions was as important as it is today in our own country. 
There is an immense amount of knowledge available, knowledge eco- 
nomic, historical, psychological, as well as physical. The chief obstacle 
lies not in lack of the information that might be brought to bear, experi- 
mentally, upon our problems. It lies on the one hand in the fact that 
this knowledge is laid away in cold storage for safe-keeping, and on the 
other hand in the fact that the public is not yet habituated to desire the 
knowledge nor even to believe in the necessity for it. Hunger is lacking, 
and the material with which to feed it is not accessible. Yet appetite 
grows with eating. The trouble with much of what is called populariza- 
tion of knowledge is that it is content with diffusion of information, in 
diluted form, merely as information. It needs to be organized and pre- 
sented in its bearing upon action. Here is a most significant phase of 
the obligation incumbent upon the scientifically trained men and women 
of ourage. When there is the same energy displayed in applying knowl- 
edge to large human problems as there is today in applying it to physical 
inventions and to industry and commerce many of our present problems 
will be well on their way to solution... . 
JoHN DEWEY 
Science, vol. |xxix, No. 2046 


Facu.ty ASPECTS OF UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION 


[Dean D. S. Kimball of Cornell University presented at the Conference 
of Administrative Officers of Engineering Colleges, Madison, Wisconsin, 
July, 1933, an interesting account of the system at Cornell University 
under which, since 1916, the faculty of the University has elected three 
representatives to the Board of Trustees, one annually for a term of 
three years. 

The following extracts indicate the trend of the paper and the sub- 
stance of the plan. | 

A wise board of trustees is necessary for two principal reasons, first 
that which has been referred to and second a modern faculty needs some 
group of wise persons who can view the problems of the university from 
a somewhat more distant viewpoint than that of the faculty in order 
that all general policies may be wisely directed. Such boards should, 
therefore, have a goodly number of alumni in their councils. 

Boards of trustees or regents are naturally invested with great 
powers both as to the inauguration and administration of university 
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work. They have the final word in the selection of the faculty and can 
approve or disapprove of any and all university activities. The wisdom 
with which this power has been used has varied widely. At one extreme 
are instances of wise and tolerant administration that leaves little to 
criticize. At the other extreme are many instances of arbitrary and in- 
tolerant administration wholly unworthy of the cause of education, the 
teaching staff being looked upon simply as “hired men’’ and treated often 
worse than factory employees. Such conditions are to be expected in a 
new country such as ours where financial control of education is often 
placed in the hands of men who, while good business men, may be totally 
lacking in educational ideals and standards. 

As we have acquired experience with university problems it has be- 
come increasingly clear that these problems can not be divided into two 
independent groups, financial and educational, but that they are one and 
the same. The business of a university is to provide educational facili- 
ties and the board of trustees has other functions besides fixing salaries 
and erecting great buildings simply to commemorate the name of the 
donors. Some boards have even had the courage to decline great gifts 
which did not fit into their educational program, but such courage is rare. 
It has become increasingly clear that no board of trustees can intelli- 
gently administer educational funds without full and definite knowledge 
of the problems involved. Of course the president usually is expected to 
present these educational problems to the board of trustees and in many 
cases this is done in an admirable manner, some presidents indeed being 
real educational leaders. But, after all, the president is an administra- 
tive officer and hence more inclined, I believe, to take on the attitude of 
the board rather than that of the faculty. Furthermore, presidents, 
deans, and similar officers are usually objects of suspicion, more or less, 
on the part of the faculty, and there is a wide-spread feeling among fac- 
ulty men that such administrative officers do not always represent 
faculty opinion and consequently there is a growing sentiment that there 
should be more definite means of expression on the part of the teaching 
group. Not that teachers have any idea that we can return to Platonic 
methods, nor do they have any illusions, I believe, as to their ability 
to direct the financial affairs of a great university. But there is without 
doubt a growing opinion that American universities will never rise to 
their highest effectiveness until educational needs are placed first and 
foremost in the councils of the board ot trustees. There is no difficulty 
in finding on any American campus ample illustrations of large expendi- 
tures that would have been much more intelligently directed had the 
consensus of best faculty opinion been first obtained.... One of the 
most outstanding experiments in this direction [in recognizing the value 
of faculty opinion] was inaugurated at Cornell University in 1916, an 
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institution with a remarkable history of intelligent and tolerant ad- 
ministration on the part of its Presidents and Board of Trustees. In 
that year on the recommendation of President Jacob Schurmann two 
innovations in the management of the University were established. 
The first was the election by the Faculty of the University of three 
representatives to the Board of Trustees. One representative is elected 
annually and the term of service is three years. While the plan perhaps 
has not done all that its proponents hoped, it has given a large number of 
faculty men a chance to express their opinions before the Board and also 
has given them a much clearer idea of the work and the problems of the 
Board. On the part of the Board members also the plan has been educa- 
tional and the principle appears to be well established at Cornell Uni- 
versity. When the present President, Dr. Livingston Farrand, was 
selected the three faculty representatives were members of the committee 
charged with the responsibility of recommending men for the position. 

The second innovation was the election by each of the Faculties of 
Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Law, and Architecture of a Con- 
ference Committee of three professors who could meet with the Presi- 
dent or the several committees of the Board on any matters of interest 
to the particular faculty concerned. This part of the plan has not 
been effective but out of it has come another idea that may be more 
fruitful. For many years a committee consisting of the President, the 
several deans, the Secretary of the University, and the Director of Ad- 
missions has served the University Faculty as a Committee on Univer- 
sity Policy in all matters of general interest to that faculty. This com- 
mittee while functioning fairly well was of course open to the general 
distrust of all such bodies that are composed of executives and last year 
by vote of the University Faculty a new elective committee on policy 
was authorized. The three faculty representatives are also members of 
this committee, thus affording a direct avenue from the University 
Committee to the Board and providing a new way of expressing the 
faculty viewpoint to the Board. This new venture will be watched with 
great interest. 

The position of president in a great university is one of the most 
dificult and trying of tasks. Whatever other relations may be es- 
tablished between the board and the faculty, he necessarily must remain 
the most important intermediary between the two groups. To be suc- 
cessful he must enjoy the confidence of both groups, no light thing to 
accomplish when it is considered that at his best he is an educational 
leader, an executive officer, a father confessor to unfortunates, and in 
many ways dictates the financial expenditures. I know of no position 
that requires so much wisdom, tact, and personality to be successful, 
and there are few that rise to great heights in such work. The most 
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common cause of failure that I have observed is arbitrariness. Of 
course, a president must make many quick decisions in order to per- 
form his many and varied duties, but the art of seeking sound advice 
on major questions from those around him who are capable of giving 
such help is not so common as it should be among university presidents, 
and this holds also for other university executives. It is particularly 
true of deans and heads of departments, who also are executives and finan- 
cial agents and should be educational leaders. Their problems are 
like those of the president though of somewhat lesser magnitude and 
they should be selected with the greatest of care. It is quite customary 
for the president to nominate deans to the board without consultation 
with the faculty concerned. No doubt there are cases where this is justifi- 
able, but in general it is better policy to consult the group concerned 
before making such recommendations. The success of a dean depends 
largely upon his relations with his faculty and it is worse than useless 
to interject a personality which is not acceptable into an academic group. 
At Cornell University this is recognized by a statute of the Board which. 
states that deans shall be appointed by the Board on the nomination of 
the President, “there being submitted with the nomination the opinion 
thereupon of the faculty of the college of which the dean is to be ap- 
pointed, the opinion to be ascertained in such manner as may be deter- 
mined by such faculty.” 

This general principle of conferring with the group concerned in all 
cases of recruitment is basic and important. No professor or assistant 
professor should be recommended without careful consideration of the 
group in which he is to be placed and if the opinion of the group is over- 
ruled there must be some overwhelming advantage in making the ap- 
pointment.... 

Faculty men as a whole so far as honor and integrity go rank with 
the highest. If fairly treated, they will, with occasional excep- 
tions, give the best there is in them and when their influence upon our 
civilization is considered it appears to be a small request that the ad- 
ministration of our universities take into account the need of providing 
such surroundings as will permit them to develop to their highest 
efficiency. The one greatest asset that a university can possess is a 
strong faculty. With it the university may be great, without it no 
matter what the buildings or equipment it can be nothing more than 
mediocre. While legally the board of trustees is the University 
spiritually the university is the faculty and by their works it shall be 
known and appraised. 


D. S. KIMBALL 
Journal of Engineering Education, vol. xxiv, No. 2 
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EDUCATION IN NEw Ace! 


... When business men assume to educate our educators, the results 
are not always satisfactory. They may even educate the educators 
into an understanding of what a lot of things there are in life which 
business men do not know. 

But educators also are not free from unwarranted assumption. That 
has recently become obvious. No matter how big a fool a big business 
man may make of himself before an audience of educators, those educa- 
tors have usually assumed that he did understand business. And we 
know now that that is not so. 

Great financiers wrecked our finances. Power kings turned out to be 
weaklings. Captains of industry fled from the battle at the first smell 
of danger and, by cutting wages and curtailing the public buying 
power, led the grand stampede away from industry and toward unem- 
ployment. 

It is time, surely, that we business men should be very humble and 
begin to question our assumption of a divine prerogative to give advice 
to everybody else. And yet I do not see how business could, if it were 
in a mood to do so, keep its hands off our problems of education. Nor 
can I see how education can longer leave the field of business to business 
men. Business problems are your problems quite as definitely as they 
are ours. And uneducated as we may be to cope with it, the problem of 
education is our problem quite as much as it is yours. The time has 
come when we must think these things through together. 

Fifty years’ study of the problem of business, and of the social and 
political problems which have arisen from the evolution of business, 
has compelled me to see that there is no basic solution for them except 
in education. On the other hand—and I say it with full knowledge that 
I am unqualified to tell professional educators what to do—I have been 
forced to conclude that there is no solution merely in more education of 
the traditional and customary kind. ... 

Have your American schools so advanced in their understanding of 
human relations as to be able to sell us a better code of human conduct 
year after year? Have they kept pace, say, with the motor-car indus- 
try? Some may think these questions unfair. We can not draw an 
analogy, they will say, between the development of human character 
and the development of a machine. The schools, they will protest, do 
teach good citizenship. They uphold the moral code. They exalt 
virtue and warn against vice. And if it happens that crime and corrup- 
tion fill the land, the responsibility lies with the criminal and the 
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Association, Cleveland, Ohio, February 28, 1934. 
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corrupt, not with an educational system which has consistently held up 
the opposite ideal. 

In other words, we should judge our educational system by its inten- 
tions—not by its results. Well, we will not argue the point. Let us 
ask, rather, Why do we get such great and such rapid results in the field 
of chemistry and physics, and why are results so slow and so disappoint- 
ing in the matter of human conduct and of human character? Is it be- 
cause we understand the laws of chemistry and of physics, and can there- 
fore teach them accurately and exactly, whereas we do not know the 
laws of moral and spiritual development and can not be certain as to 
just what we should teach? 

No. The exact opposite is the case. We do not know the laws of 
chemistry and physics. We know we do not—therefore we have to find 
out what they are, and therefore we do make appreciable progress. 

As to moral conduct, however, we are sure that we know it all to 
start with. Therefore, we don’t have to learn anything. Therefore, 
no matter how human relations may change, we make little change 
in our teaching—at least until conditions get so terrible that no one 
takes the old teachings seriously any longer, and we don’t even believe 
them ourselves. Therefore, we do not make appreciable prog- 
ress.... 

Orthodoxy in morals is the end of true morality; for by overemphasiz- 
ing those virtues which were once successfully developed, it neglects to 
call attention to the virtues which most need to be developed now. 

Similarly, orthodoxy in teaching is the death of education. Teach- 
ing children what to think can not possibly fit them for life in these 
changing times. We do not know what they should think; for they 
must deal with things which we know nothing about. We must teach 
them how to think—how to find out about those things, so that they 
may apply this new knowledge to the new problems with which they will 
inevitably be faced... . 

We can not make good citizens of those who can not see their actual 
relation to society, and are not, therefore, conscious of their actual re- 
sponsibilities. We may make them obedient and law-abiding, and they 
may even be well-intentioned and kind. But good citizenship demands 
a positive, constructive attitude toward society, and an understanding 
of the relationships involved. We can not develop this by telling chil- 
dren to be good, or even by priming them with the formulas of goodness 
which actually were effective and constructive in the days when human 
society was put together in very different ways. 

What we do get from this attempt to fasten ancient formulas upon 
modern minds—and calling the process education—is not even the 
conservatism which seems to be our aim. When we try to teach people 
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what to think, instead of how to think, we get such extremes of conduct 
as to threaten our social stability. 

I refer to the law of pendulum thinking...and it works like this. 
Whenever a society hangs on to a formula as long as it can, and does 
not change it when, as, and if the facts disclose that it needs changing, 
it eventually lets go that formula with a violent reaction. It does not 
go back to some moderate, more rational position. It swings definitely 
to the opposite extreme; and when this position becomes no longer 
tenable, back it goes again, away past the point of equilibrium, toward 
the first or a similar extreme once more. 

America has seemingly been saved in the nick of time from such a 
catastrophe by the sudden introduction of experiment and fact-finding 
in government and business relations, before the point of desperation 
had quite been reached... . 

There is great promise that America will now turn permanently to 
fact-finding in the arrangement of its economic affairs, and this promise 
must be of peculiar interest toeducators. For with fact-finding accepted 
as the normal approach to the study of human relations, the schools will 
be freed to educate in a sense in which they have not been able to edu- 
cate before. 

EDWARD A. FILENE 
School and Society, vol. xxxix, No. 1005 


New TASK FOR COLLEGES 


If, as seems clear, the abundance of production in this country is 
due largely to research in applied science laboratories, it might be well 
at this time for the colleges and universities to turn their energies more 
largely in the direction of studying and working out a better system of dis- 
tribution of goods. There is today the same vague but persistent feeling of 
need in this area that there was relative to increased production two 
generations ago. While the problem is somewhat more intangible and is 
more complicated by the factor of human selfishness, it is nevertheless 
susceptible to the same processes of study and scientific treatment. In- 
creasingly we must look for a solution of the problem of distribution to 
the researches of college professors and to the men and women whom 
they train. 

GEorGE F. Zook 
School Life, vol. xix, No. 7 


PROFITS FROM RADIO BROADCASTING 


What a contrast the two American private companies, which control 
all national broadcasting in the United States, offer in comparison with 
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the British Broadcasting Corporation. The NBC and CBS receive 
licenses from the Federal Radio Commission enabling them to control 
the dissemination of ideas on a national scale; invest a paltry few 
millions of dollars in transmitting equipment, studios, offices, and recep- 
tion rooms; induce the American public to invest billions of dollars 
in receiving sets, tubes, and accessories; use—without paying a single 
cent for rent—air channels, which now and forever should remain the 
property of the people; force educational and cultural groups and 
public welfare agencies to bear all expenses incident to program build- 
ing, if and when they are granted time on the air; and then pocket the 
proceeds derived from the sale of advertising time, much of which is 
used to exploit the public... . 

The British Broadcasting Corporation on the other hand is a non- 
political, non-profit body. Its principal function is service, not high- 
pressure selling. The members of its board of governors, J. H. Whitley, 
R. C. Norman, Harold G. Brown, the Viscount Bridgeman, and Mrs. 
M. A. Hamilton, and its Director-General, Sir John C. W. Reith, are 
public-spirited men and women—educators, not salesmen. Its pro- 
grams are sustaining, not sponsored; uniformly good, not interspersed 
with and almost completely buried by the tawdry. As a result of 
the operation of the BBC, the British treasury receives a huge sum 
annually [approximately 44 per cent of the receipts from receiving set 
licenses | for general governmental expenses. . . . 

The broadcasting industry as a whole probably does not show a profit, 
though some of the individuals and companies which in one way or an- 
other have succeeded in retaining the most valuable facilities—cleared 
channels—may be prospering. It is not surprising, therefore, that a 
large proportion of radio advertising has been contrary to public interest 
and that the broadcasters have opposed legislation designed to curb false 
advertising of foods, drugs, and cosmetics. 

Education by Radio, vol. iv, No. 4 


NOTES FROM PERIODICALS 
Educational Record 


The April Educational Record contains articles by Senator Copeland 
of New York on “Education and the Prevention of Crime,’’ C. W. 
Edwards on ‘Citizens’ Councils in Alabama,’ O. T. Wingo, Jr., on 
“A Laboratory of Public Affairs,’ now being established in Washington. 
“Starting early in 1935 the Institution [National Institution of Public 
Affairs] plans to bring a selective group of, college juniors, seniors, 
and young graduates to Washington for a practical, constructive, and 
inspiring training for service and leadership in public affairs.... In- 
cluded in the Institution’s laboratory program will be lectures by 
governmental officials; forums for discussion, debate, and analysis; 
observation of and assignment to actual government work and duties; 
special case problem work; and the writing of a report or thesis. ... 
Within a period of four years, between six and seven hundred young 
people would attend this university of public affairs. Each of these 
students would thus become a potential leader for the years ahead... . 
In a supplementary activity, the National Institution is stimulating 
the development of ‘Public Affairs Forums’ at each of the 600 colleges 
and universities throughout the country.” 

The Record also contains an account of the special meeting of the 
Council referred to in the April Bulletin, a statistical article by L. L. 
and Thelma Thurstone on ‘“‘The 1933 Psychological Examination,”’ 
an article by F. D. Cheydleur on ‘‘Placement and Attainment Exami- 
nations in Foreign Languages,’’ and the Report of the Committee on 
Graduate Instruction discussed elsewhere in this issue of the Bulletin. 


Journal of Higher Education 


In the March issue the cause of “‘“open-book examinations” is revived 
and strongly advocated by J. M. and Ruth C. Stalnaker in the leading 
article on this subject. The authors observe in conclusion: 

“The open-book examination is desirable because it tests the value 
of a course, encourages sound preparation on the part of the student, 
presents a more natural situation, and necessitates comprehensive 
thought questions. Why then are they not used? Possibly because al- 
though the open-book examination stresses the importance of knowing 
where to find information, how to evaluate it, and how to use it in prob- 
lems, it minimizes the importance of memorizing facts. Probably a 
better answer is that the open-book examination demands that a course 
give to the student something more than fact; when examined on the 
basis of this criterion, many of our university courses are found wanting. 
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“Open-book examinations will unquestionably be more widely used 
in the near future. Research is of course necessary to determine what 
they measure and the form of question best suited to them, and to 
solve many other problems. Even before experimental work has es- 
tablished the values of these examinations, the study of the logic under- 
lying them suffices to convince one that the open-book examination js 
sound.”’ 

In ‘Changing Sources of University Endowment,”’ by John H. Prime, 
the position is emphasized that to be educationally sound an institution 
of higher education must be financially sound. The day of large gifts 
for the most part is past. Institutions must cease depending primarily 
on drives, and must build up permanent sources of endowment from 
interested individuals and alumni. 

Other articles of interest are ‘‘Mastery in College’’ by Edward William 
Dolch, ‘‘Personnel Administration’ by Esther Lloyd-Jones, and ‘‘The 
Charles William Eliot Centennial’ by Luther E. Warren. 


School and Society 


Among articles of interest in the March 10 issue is ‘‘A Survey of Un- 
employed Alumni,’’ a brief description of the results of a survey con- 
ducted by the American College Personnel Association. The confiden- 
tial records of 54 institutions show that at the present time some 22,000 
of their graduates are without positions. It is safe to say that hundreds 
of thousands of college graduates are unemployed. According to the 
survey in question the teaching profession leads with 12,420 out of work; 
engineers come next with 2845, while the number of business executives 
is 2436. 

The issue of March 24 contains an extensive bibliography of 
educational publications appearing in 1933. The compilers observe that 
“It is interesting to note that despite the sharp decline in the number 
of books published in many subjects, 808 titles were discovered in educa- 
tion as compared with 831 in 1932, 777 in 1931, 685 in 1930, and 532 in 
1929. ... As in the 1932 list ‘higher education’ remains the largest 
group, numbering 120 titles, though most of these are in pamphlet 
form.” 

The leading article of the March 31 issue, ‘Public Education and the 
Nation’s Business,’’ by Edward A. Filene, quoted elsewhere in this 
number of the Bulletin, deserves thoughtful reading throughout. 

The issue of April 7 contains two addresses delivered by President 
Conant and Ex-President Lowell at the celebration of the centenary 
of the birth of Charles William Eliot at Harvard University on 
March 30. 
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In an article on ‘University and College Enrolments, 1931 and 1933” 
by Clifford L. Constance, in the issue of April 14, the registration of 
full-time students is analyzed geographically showing small increases in 
scattered states, a marked decline in the North Central and East South 
Central groups, and also in Colorado and notably in Oregon; the 
last is not accounted for by business conditions. 

From the article ‘‘A Survey of the Requirements for the Degree 
of Doctor of Education,’’ by Theodore L. Reller, in the issue of April 
21, ham following excerpts are taken: 

. . The distinctions between the doctor of philosophy and the doctor 
of education degrees are more marked in some institutions than in 
others. To the writer the danger of cheapening the doctor’s degree 
appears to be found, not in the type or in the name of the degree, but 
rather in the standards of the institutions and faculties concerned. 
In recent correspondence with an officer of one university the fact was 
brought out that for the doctorates of education and philosophy in the 
institution in question so many exceptions were granted that much of 
the work for both was highly inferior. 

“The study here presented does not reveal a lowering of standards, 
as was feared by Dr. Freeman in 1931. There appears to be very little 
evidence of ‘the substitution of ordinary experience in teaching or 
administration for some of the customary university work’; in fact, 
the experience specified appears to be rather an addition to the require- 
ments for the doctor of philosophy degree. The degree of doctor of 
education allows a greater amount of specialization and individual 
variation in work in a number of institutions. Stanford University 
states that ‘in difficulty of attainment the degrees of Ph.D. and Ed.D. 
are not especially different; it is the type of difficulty that is different.’ 
And this appears to be true of the degrees at many institutions. 

“If the transfer of the administration of the doctor of education de- 
gree to the schools of education has been for the ‘purpose of escaping 
some of the requirements which are laid down by the graduate faculty,’ 
some institutions must feel that such escape is desirable and imperative 
for the finest development of the graduate study of education. What 
is needed, therefore, is the establishment and maintenance of higher 
standards for both degrees to the end that more adequately qualified 
educational leadership may be provided.”’ 

This issue also contains lists of fellowship awards by the Guggenheim 
Foundation and the American Council of Learned Societies. 

In the April 28 number Professor Walter R. Smith of the University 
of Kansas reviews at some length and critically the report of Com- 
mittee Q on Required Courses in Education. The report of the 
Carnegie Foundation on Legal Education is also reviewed, and the 
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number closes with a statistical article on ‘““The Oral Examination: 
Its Validity and Reliability.” 


Harvard Teachers Record 


The April, 1934, number is devoted mainly to addresses at the 43rd 
annual meeting of the Harvard Teachers Association, March 17, on the 
general subject “‘Education and International Relations.” 

Particular mention may be made of an address by Professor O. M. W. 
Sprague on “Education and Our Attitude toward Other Nations,” 
in which he expresses his dissent from the theory that nearly all wars 
have been due to economic causes. 


Harper's Magazine 


Harper's Magazine for March contains an article by Colonel T. 
Bentley Mott, a former member of the faculty at the U. S. Military 
Academy on “‘West Point: A Criticism,’’ which is of particular in- 
terest in connection with the recent action of the Association removing 
the United States Naval Academy from its eligible list. 

The following extracts indicate the character of the criticism: 

‘“. . . Leaving out the two or three civilian foreigners employed to 
teach conversational French and Spanish, all of the instructors and 
all of the professors are army officers, almost invariably alumni of the 
Academy. Instructors are selected by the head of a department from 
those officers who stood well in his department when cadets, and they 
are detailed by the Secretary of War for a tour of four years at the 
Academy. Professors generally prefer those who have most recently 
graduated, because, they say, such men have not had time to forget what 
they learned as cadets. Officers selected to teach French or Spanish are 
now often sent abroad for a year to improve their speaking knowledge 
of the language before starting to work; some of those selected to teach 
engineering and advanced scientific subjects have an opportunity to 
improve their mental equipment by short courses at institutions such as 
Sheffield and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. But the great 
majority of instructors selected possess only the qualifications which 
come from having studied their mathematics, history, English, drawing, 
chemistry, etc., at the Academy. They have had generally no experi- 
ence in teaching and their intellectual outlook has been narrow. Asa 
rule they know little beyond what they learned as cadets. They are 
invariably animated by an intense sense of duty and a passionate desire 
to do good work. During the first year or two they have to study, and 
they do study, far harder than their pupils do. Since they are called 
upon to mark cadets on what they have learned, pride requires that 
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they know the subject as well as or better than the best man in the 
section. 

“At the end of one or two years they have learned their textbooks 
thoroughly, and, if of an inquiring mind, they have delved into other 
treatises on the subject. But they are not obliged to do this either by 
their superiors or by the requirements of their job. After all, their 
tour at West Point is only a pleasant incident in an army career, and 
when the four years are over they go back to soldiering. 

“The next category is composed of those officers who have already 
served a term—two or three or four years back—as instructor and 
have been asked for or have sought another tour. These constitute the 
élite of the instructors, and from them associate professors and even- 
tually professors are appointed. But even these men have not always 
prepared themselves for their higher functions by taking extended 
courses at a university or by other contacts with the wider fields of 
learning. The result is intellectual inbreeding. This will explain the 
changelessness which characterizes the curriculum and the methods of 
instruction. Little is fetched from the outside, no inspiration arrives 
from other centres of learning... . 

“Having seen how cadets are disciplined and taught, how instructors 
are selected and teach, let us now look at the origins and the work of the 
professors constituting the faculty. They are all army officers—not 
because the law requires it, but because that has always been an essential 
part of the system. When a professor is sixty-four he has to retire, 
and officers who have served one or more tours as instructor in his de- 
partment become the natural candidates for the place. As appoint- 
ment to it usually means increase in rank and pay, the post is a prize, 
apart from the numerous intellectual and social advantages it brings. 
A professor has a comfortable house, in large part furnished; he is as- 
sured of six thousand dollars a year until he is sixty-four and forty-five 
hundred dollars a year until he dies. His paymaster is the United 
States Government. The pressure to give the place to an old associate 
is very strong. The Academic Board, therefore, usually recommends 
and the President appoints one of these men. . . . 

“The Superintendent is appointed by the President, usually without 
consultation with the Academic Board and solely upon the recommenda- 
tion of the chief of staff. He is, of course, always an alumnus. With 
all his seeming authority, he is, like the Commandant of Cadets, no 
match for the Academic Board when it comes to a prolonged struggle. . . . 

“The professors and instructors should not all be graduates. Some of 
the former should be chosen from our best universities and as many 
of the latter taken from specialists in civil life as appropriations permit. 
A constant current of fresh ideas and methods would thus trickle into 
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the Academy and prevent the crystallization into changeless forms which 
has so long prevailed. . . . 

“I myself ‘firmly believe in the essential excellence of West Point, 
I believe that in the main its methods are well adapted to the end pur- 
sued. I believe that any impartial observer would be struck by the ele- 
mental virtues that are inculcated there; by the thoroughness with 
which all the subjects are taught and the industry displayed in mastering 
them; by the high sense of duty, the sentiments of honor, truthfulness, 
and self-abnegation which have become buttresses of the cadet’s char- 
acter. But I think it presents the spectacle of a monstrous waste of 
youthful enthusiasm, which, like a waterfall, might be harnessed to 
pour light into the dark places of fourth classmen’s souls; and an equal 
waste of opportunities for directing upper classmen’s interest into those 
channels which tempt a youngster to try to make of himself a cultivated 

American Teacher 


The April issue contains an article, “One Way to Reduce Taxes,” 
by C.-E. A. Winslow from which the following is quoted: 

“The question then is not whether we shall pay taxes or not, but how 
much we shall pay and for what. We can contribute a small sum to our 
health departments and clinics and nursing associations and tuberculosis 
associations for prevention; or we can pay a much larger sum as a 
tax on unprevented disease for the care of the sick, the support of the 
invalid, the burial of the dead, the loss of man power. We have reduced 
the tax levied by disease during the past thirty years to a fraction of 
what it once was. We can not afford to let our progress be nullified by 
the panic parsimony which is the enemy of true economy. We must 
rather go on with all the weapons at our command to the ultimate con- 
quest of tuberculosis. ‘A few cents for defense, rather than millions for 
tribute,’ might well be our motto. The tax laid upon human vitality by 
preventable disease is one which we can abate if we have the courage 
to support in this crisis the official and the voluntary health agencies 
which have defended us so successfully in the past.”’ 


School Life 


School Life for March contains up-to-date news in regard to the 
various governmental activities which affect higher education, including, 
for example, a note on student loans under the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, and a list of education bills now before Congress, of 
which Senate Bills 2436 and 2753 relate to R. F. C. loans to colleges, 
while House Bill 6968 makes provision for research fellowships. 

The U. S. Office of Education has also circulated a special Bulletin on 
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“Education in the Recovery Program,” listing and summarizing the 
activities of the major agencies, 26 in number, with a brief chronology 
and a list of public documents. Of the six-step program agreed upon 
by educational and civic leaders, those dealing with higher education are: 

“5. Out of any new appropriations made for public works not 
less than 10 per cent should be allocated for buildings for schools, 
colleges, and other educational enterprises. Such grants shall be avail- 
able provided that an approved survey has been made, and that the 
survey shows the need for the buildings. In cases where such surveys 
have not already been made these surveys shall be made under the 
direction of the Office of Education through a decentralized regional 
organization. The cost of these surveys shall be charged to the public 
works appropriation for school plants. We recommend that the grants 
for such projects be made on a 100 per cent basis. In administering this 
fund major attention should be given to the needs of the rural schools. 

“6. A Federal appropriation or allocation of $30,000,000 should be 
provided to assist students to attend institutions of higher education 
for the period ending July 1, 1935, by (a) special provisions in existing 
acts, or (b) by a separate Federal appropriation. This fund should be 
administered by the United States Office of Education.” 

This Bulletin also contains an account of the recent consolidation of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education with the Federal Office of 
Education. 


Educational Law and Administration 


The May issue includes a discussion of litigation regarding free tuition 
and state scholarships in colleges and universities. 


Bulletin of the Institute of International Education 


In the April issue the leading editorial article by the Director on the 
“Decline in Internationalism among Students” points out that strong 
movements for the promotion of international sentiment after the war 
have been checked by a reaction in the direction of nationalism. ‘It 
is a curious phenomenon that in some European countries the universi- 
ties, which might naturally be expected to be the places of greatest 
reasonableness, should instead be the seats of rampant nationalism. 
And not old professors, possibly grown cynical with experience, but 
youth with its fresh outlook upon life, are its chief adherents.”’ It is 
observed: ‘‘A considerable number of national delegations at the con- 
ferences of the Confédération Internationale des Etudiants are financed 
and instructed by their governments. This is not helpful to an honest 
discussion of problems of real interest to students as students.” 

‘A list of summer sessions is continued from the February issue of 
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the News Bulletin. There is included also a schedule of the institutes 
and conferences on international affairs to be heid in the United States 
during 1934-35, with mention of the subject of each meeting. 


Revue Générale des Sciences 


The Revue Générale des Sciences for February 15 contains an interest- 
ing statistical article on French doctorates giving a classification of 
Doctorates in Letters, in Sciences, in Law, and in Medicine, with the 
figures for each year from 1921 to 1928 and for selected earlier years, 
with a special discussion of the “‘doctorate of the university”’ as dis- 
tinguished from the “state doctorate.” The latter confers eligibility 
for a state teaching appointment which the former does not. The 
university doctorate is accordingly more frequently taken by foreign 
candidates. The state doctorate may be qualified by ‘‘very honorable 
mention,’’ rarely used, ‘honorable mention,” or ‘honorable mention 
with an agreement not to seek a state chair.’’ The university doctorates 
imply about two years of specialized study beyond the licentiate and 
the presentation of a thesis. The licentiate diplomas required of candi- 
dates for the state doctorate are severely specialized, a restriction which 
does not apply to the other type. 

The article concludes, ‘‘This explains how abroad everybody, if one 
may so speak, is ‘Doctor’ whether professor of higher or secondary 
education, librarian, archivist, or engineer. This explains also the very 
great value attached abroad to the French degrees Doctor of Letters 
and Doctor of Sciences, state or university.”’ 


International Education Review 


Part III of the third volume recently received is devoted to a con- 
siderable extent to articles on the national socialist educational program 
in Germany, including ““The Education of a Nation from Blood and 
Soil,”” by Ernst Krieck of Frankfurt; ‘‘Education in the New Germany 
in the Light of National Socialist Legislation,”’ by John W. Taylor of 
New York; “Umrisse der Philosophischen Pddagogik,’’ by Eduard 
Spranger of Berlin; ‘‘Leben und Lehre,” by Gerhard Pfahler of Frank- 
furt. These are followed by an article on ‘“‘Educational Research and 
Experimentation in China,” and others including one on “Effects of the 
Depression on American Schools,’’ by Joy Elmer Morgan. 


American Scandinavian Review 


The leading article in the March issue is an illustrated account of the 
Scandinavian colleges in the United States, including Augustana (Illinois), 
Gustavus Adolphus (Minnesota), St. Olaf (Minnesota), and others. 
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LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 
THE New York City BILL 


The following letter was sent to Governor H. H. Lehman on April 6: 

“The City College Chapter of the American Association of University 
Professors respectfully requests you to veto Senate Bill 100,703, an act 
to require an oath! to be taken by professors, instructors, and teachers 
in public schools, colleges, and universities. 

“In opposing this bill we urge especially the following considerations: 

“a. If the object of the bill is to ensure loyalty upon the part of the 
teachers it is unnecessary and would be ineffective. Care in appoint- 
ment and supervision is the sound method of securing desirable teachers 
of unquestioned quality and loyalty. 

“b. If the object of the bill is indirectly to control or limit the free 
discussion of disputed questions of policy: for example, nationalism 
and internationalism, capitalism and socialism, the present laws and 
proposed laws: then the object is emphatically undesirable and the law 
should not pass. 

“c. The indefiniteness of wording in the bill is objectionable. The 


clause requiring a teacher to perform ‘faithfully, impartially, and justly’ 


not only the duties for which he was appointed but any others to which 
‘he may hereafter be assigned’ is far too broad to be reasonable, and 
in extreme cases may be used as a means of oppression or injustice to indi- 
viduals. 

“d. The similar vagueness of the word ‘support’ in the phrase 
‘support the laws of the United States of America and of the State of 
New York’ lends color to the fear that the bill, if approved, would be 
interpreted to mean undue restriction of teachers in any criticism of 
present laws or in taking action to secure changes in legislation. Such 
action is as much the right of teachers as of any other citizens in the 
community, and may indeed be a duty because of the greater oppor- 
tunity which teachers have for study and impartial judgment in these 
important matters. The tendency of such a law might well be to dis- 
courage that freedom of thought and discussion which is essential to 
the welfare of a true democracy.” 

The bill has since been vetoed. 


CoLuUMBIA UNIVERSITY CHAPTER, CONSTITUTION 


The chapter has adopted the following constitution: 


1“T solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support the constitution of the United States o 
America, the constitution of the state of New York, and the laws of the United States of America 
and of the state of New York, and that I will faithfully, ey and ~ perform all the duties 
of any position to which I am now assigned or may hereafter be assigned 
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I. Aims 


The aims of the Chapter are to uphold the principles of the Association 
in general and in particular to foster the spirit of fellowship and co- 
operation among the members of the teaching staff of Columbia Uni- 
versity both with each other and with the various executive and ad- 
ministrative authorities connected with the University as all together 
work for the advancement of the common cause. 


II. Officers 


The officers of the Chapter shall be a president, two vice-presidents, 
a secretary, and a treasurer. Their duties shall be those usually in- 
cumbent upon such officers. They shall serve for one year or until their 
successors are chosen. 


III. Administration of the Chapter 


1. The Council.—The administration of the Chapter shall rest in 
the hands of a Council composed ex officiis of (i) the general officers of 
the Chapter, (ii) the past presidents, (iii) the chairmen of the several 
Divisions (hereinafter provided for), (iv) the chairmen of the standing 
committees, and (v) any member of the Chapter who holds any office 
in the Association itself. 

2. The Executive Committee.—For the more expeditious handling 
of the Chapter business there shall be an Executive Committee com- 
posed of (i) the general officers of the Chapter, (ii) the chairmen of the 
several Divisions and (iii) such other of its membership as the Council 
may from time to time name. Except as is hereinafter provided for or 
when the Chapter or the Council is in session the Executive Committee 
shall exercise the full authority of the Council. 


IV. Divisions 


For the better pursuit of the aims of the Chapter and to bring to- 
gether those whose interests are more closely associated the Council may 
authorize the members of any sub-division of the University which 
recommends the awarding of degrees to form a Division of the Chapter 
to be known as, e. g., the Division of Barnard College; such action to be 
taken only after receipt by the Council of a written request signed by at 
least ten members of the University sub-division concerned who are 
likewise members in good standing of our Chapter. 

Such divisions may hold such meetings, elect such officers, transact 
such business, and impose such additional dues as they may see fit, 
provided however that no action shall be taken by any such Division 
which is hostile or prejudicial to the spirit or intent either of the Asso- 
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ciation or of the Chapter. And the final judgment upon any such action 
of a Division shall be the Chapter itself or the Council (but not the 
Executive Committee). Divisions shall have no authority to speak, 
or to act for the Chapter itself. 


V. Meetings 


There shall be an Annual Meeting of the Chapter during each aca- 
demic year, at such time and place as the Council or the Executive 
Committee may appoint. Special meetings may be called at any 
time by the President of the Chapter and shall be called by him upon 
the written request of the Council or of the Executive Committee or of 
any ten members of the Chapter. 

Meetings of the Council and of its Executive Committee shall be held 
at such times and places as they may severally determine, but the 
Council shall meet at least twice during the academic year. 


VI. Standing Committees 


There shall be the following standing committees of the Chapter 
appointed annually by the President who shall serve until their suc- 
cessors are appointed : 

Membership. 

College and University Teaching. 

Relation of Vocational to General Higher Education. 
Extra-mural Activities and Patents. 

Economic Condition of the Profession and Income Tax Questions. 
Library Service. 

International Relations. 

Academic Freedom and Tenure. 

Pensions and Insurance. 


P 


VII. Amendments 


This constitution may be amended by majority vote at any Annual 
Meeting of the Chapter or at any meeting called especially for that pur- 
pose provided however that due notice in writing of the proposed amend- 
ment shall have been sent to each member of the Chapter at least seven 
days in advance of such meeting. 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO, VALUE OF ASSOCIATION 


The chapter here was instrumental a few years ago in securing an 
administrational change which was highly important to every member 
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of the faculty. Before that time appointments had been annual. Since 
then, after three years’ service, the appointment is permanent unless 
there has to be a change on the basis of good behavior or other suitable 
cause. This was brought about almost wholly by the agitation through 
the Association of University Professors.”’ 


LAKE Forest COLLEGE, SELECTION OF GRADUATE STUDENTS 


The Lake Forest chapter seldom holds meetings. One reason is that 
the group, although consisting of an adequate percentage of the whole 
faculty, is small and compact enough to permit of frequent conversa- 
tions among the members on educational matters of interest to them. 
Each member is likely to meet and converse at least briefly with every 
other member several times a month. Another reason for the small 
number of meetings is that opportunity for such group discussion as is 
needed is found in the regular monthly meetings of the faculty and of a 
faculty men’s club. The latter is an informal organization which in- 
cludes not only all the men of the faculty of whatever rank but the men 
of the administrative staff as well. At its meetings papers by members 
dealing with academic and educational topics are read and discussed. 
Formal discussion of immediate local problems is left for the faculty 
meetings. 

A topic emphasized in the last few months in discussions among some 
of the members of the chapter has concerned the use which graduate 
schools are to make of their opportunity for a more rigorous selection 
than heretofore of applicants for admission. As the demand decreases 
for teachers and research workers and the graduate schools will conse- 
quently need train fewer people than formerly, what type of students 
will be chosen? It is feared that there may be a tendency to accept 
only those depressed and depressing individuals with great ability to 
accumulate knowledge and work it over but with little ability to com- 
municate it to others. It is just such persons who usually offer the best 
records in academic subjects. Accepting half as many students as they 
have until recently and judging their applicants solely or even largely 
according to scholastic standing, it would seem that the graduate schools 
might become peopled with a sorry lot of candidates. If students with 
modest but adequate undergraduate records are not given a fair oppor- 
tunity to enter graduate work it would seem that in a few years the 
number of trained doctors and masters of suitable perspective and 
personality for undergraduate teaching might be seriously curtailed. 
Meanwhile there would be a continued oversupply of men and women 
with more than enough advanced training for the teaching positions 
available, but their personalities and interests would be such that 
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they would scarcely be worth hiring at any price. The Association 
might well consider graduate school admissions to be of currently in- 
creasing importance in any program for the improvement of college 


teaching. RONALD B. 


Mount HoLyoKe EXCHANGE OF PROFESSORS 


The Lakeville Historical Conference, which comprises the teachers of 
history in the women’s colleges of New England, New York, and New 
Jersey, is working on a project of exchange professorships in history 
through the maintenance of a registration bureau for members of the 
group willing to consider an exchange post. The decision to experiment 
on such a system is based on the belief that a working visit to another 
institution is beneficial not only to the individual but to the institution. 
This is particularly true where contacts are made with institutions 
experimenting on new educational methods not as yet generally ac- 
cepted, such as honor work and other schemes of a tutorial nature. Al- 
though the system is designed for exchanges among the colleges in the 
conference, it is hoped that it will be possible to arrange these working 
visits outside the group particularly with institutions distantly located. 
Several members have expressed a desire to exchange with faculty in 
posts on the Pacific coast. Where a direct exchange is not convenient 
arrangements can sometimes be made to invite professors from other 
institutions to fill temporary vacancies created by leaves of absence. 
For the person invited the opportunity has all the advantages of the 
exchange. The few members who have occupied posts under such 
tenure report most enthusiastically concerning the value of the experi- 
ence. Inquiries concerning the project may be addressed to the presi- 
dent of the conference, Professor Viola F. Barnes, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, REGIONAL MEETING 


The Chapter at Syracuse University arranged for a dinner meeting on 
May 5 of members in thirteen institutions in that part of the State, at 
Cazenovia. The subject for discussion was ““The Colgate Plan,’’ led 
by four members of the Colgate faculty. About 100 members were 
expected in attendance. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, PRO-SEMINAR PLAN 


We have been trying a very interesting experiment in graduate in- 
struction in Psychology for the past two years, an experiment that 
threatens to spread to other departments! 
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All first year graduate students are required to take a pro-seminar 
covering the major fields of Psychology; namely, Historical and Sys- 
tematic Psychology, Psychobiology, Child Development, Experimental 
Psychology, Social Psychology, Abnormal Psychology, and Applied 
Psychology. The aim is to enable the students to secure at an advanced 
level a working knowledge of the problems, methods, and results in 
these various fields. Two meetings are held each week from an hour 
and a half to two hours each, at which both the students, and such 
members of the staff as can attend from time to time, are present. The 
staff members number nineteen. The students themselves hold a third 
meeting in which they discuss, without the presence of faculty members, 
such problems as have arisen or may arise in the field under discussion. 
Any given session is conducted by some previously designated member 
of the staff and he is quite free to do whatever he wishes. He may lec- 
ture part of the time, ask for student reports, or engage in a general give 
and take discussion. The aim is not to give a systematic account of 
each one of the fields, which would obviously be impossible in the time 
at our disposal, but to proceed by the sampling method, in order to 
bring out basic problems and methodology. As a rule from two to 
seven or eight members of the staff are present at any given session. 
Formal reports from the students are taboo. They are expected, how- 
ever, to contribute informally to any specific phase of the discussion 
covered by the topics that they have been asked to look up. The work 
in the pro-seminar is calculated to require about three-fourths of the 
student’s time during his first year. 

At the beginning of the year a fairly substantial syllabus of some 
fifty pages is given to each student, defining the purposes and procedure 
of the seminar, listing the dates of the various sessions and the problems 
that will be considered in each, as well as general and specific references 
to relevant literature. A student thus knows at the beginning fairly 
well what to expect and can proceed with the reading as rapidly as he 
wishes. 

In January of each year a three-hour written examination is given 
covering the first three fields and in May a final examination, in two 
three-hour sessions, covering the remaining fields. The satisfactory 
passing of these examinations constitutes the fulfilment of the first 
requirement for the Ph.D. degree. 

The experiment has been eminently successful and will undoubtedly 
develop into a permanent feature of our graduate instruction in Psy- 
chology. The course enables students and faculty to become well ac- 
quainted with one another from the outset. It develops in the student 
marked proficiency in holding his own in discussion, whoever may be 
present, and gives him a survey of the main problems in Psychology that 
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few of them have on entering, and which starts them off at a relatively 
uniform level toward their more advanced work for the degree. For 
the staff and students alike it operates as a forum or clearing-house for 
discussion, and the result has been to make for a more integrated Psy- 
chology group and for better understanding of the different attitudes and 
points of view of the members of the group. Obviously it gives the 
staff a joint insight into the capacities and promise of the different 
students. 
. ROSWELL P. ANGIER 


CHAPTER MEMORANDUM 


Chapter Letter 5, issued May 7, transmitted the record of the Council 
meeting of April 28 and called particular attention to the preliminary 
report of the Committee on Organization and Policy, inviting comments 
to be sent Dr. S. A. Mitchell, Chairman of the Committee, at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. The suggestion was also made that chapters in in- 
stitutions which have large summer schools, particularly if members 
from other institutions are present, consider the feasibility of arranging 
an informal meeting of members of the Association and other persons 
interested in its work, at which there might be informal discussion of its 
activities. 

In a number of institutions with seven or more Active members but 
without a formal chapter organization the Executive Secretary has 
addressed a letter to individual members inviting them to take steps 
looking toward the election of officers. Officers have recently been 
elected in the Albion College, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
Franklin and Marshall College, Georgia School of Technology, Rice In- 
stitute and Ursinus College, and others are anticipated. 

The chapter officers at Ohio State have recommended a simplification 
of the nomination procedure so that the signature of the chapter secre- 
tary shall be accepted as sufficient. A second recommendation is that 
the Bulletin should be stopped one month after the end of the calendar 
year for which dues have been paid, and that reinstatement thereafter 
should not involve payment of one year’s back dues. The present rule 
(under which the Bulletin is continued during one year’s non-payment) is 
said to be irritating and to prevent reinstatement. It seems fair to 
reply, however, that the proposed modification would very greatly in- 
crease the number of cases to be dealt with and add enormously to the 
number of changes in the mailing list of the Bulletin. 


| 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


THE PROBLEM OF FACULTY REORGANIZATION 


[The following communication from a member of the Council con- 
tinues the discussion of this important question raised in the last annual 
report of Committee Z. | 

Some of the most important problems which are likely to confront 
the faculties of many institutions during the next decade will probably 
arise from faculty reorganizations. These reorganizations will be a 
natural result of the impact of the depression upon institutions which 
expanded during the decade of the 20’s rapidly and often without proper 
plans or adequate resources. The reasons for reorganization will vary 
more or less in individual cases. In many instances the predominant 
reason will be economy. In others, it may be to strengthen the faculty 
by making room for more younger men. In still others, it may be to 
reduce the teaching load which in many departments is excessive. 
Certainly as standards of education rise, it will be necessary to give 
men more time for research and for keeping up with the developments 
of their subjects. This may be accomplished by reducing the propor- 
tion of professors and increasing the proportion of assistant and asso- 
ciate professors. The abundance of able young men who have recently 
graduated from the graduate schools will make this feasible. In some 
cases reorganization may be necessary to avoid uneconomic duplication 
of certain fields by neighboring institutions. 

These reorganizations are likely to raise serious problems of tenure 
because some of them will involve the premature retirement of men who 
hold permanent or indefinite appointments. Should the policy be 
adopted of dropping all men at a given age, say sixty, or endeavoring 
to select for premature retirement some men who are regarded as less 
important than others to the institution? Or would it be preferable to 
avoid premature retirements by placing some men upon half time with 
half pay? Certainly no man should be retired prematurely without 
being given a proper pension. What is a fair relationship of a premature 
retirement pension to salary? What provision should be made to insure 
the payment of the pension? Closely connected with these matters is 
the question of the restoration of the salary reductions which have been 
made during the last several years. Should salaries be completely re- 
stored as soon as possible or should the difference between present and 
previous salaries be used to finance more adequate retirement allow- 
ances for the men who are prematurely pensioned? Or should there be a 
compromise between these two principles? What part should the 
faculties play in deciding these matters? What machinery for reorgani- 
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zation should be established to assure that the faculties are properly 
represented in working out plans and policies? 

All of these questions are likely to confront the Association in the 
near future and members and the Chapters should begin to give care- 
ful consideration to them. 


AN ELIGIBLE LIST FOR PRESIDENTS 
From the President of a Leading State College 


It occurred to me that the Association of University Professors, with 
members in practically every college in the country, is in a position to 
canvass the country accurately and comprehensively for professors, 
deans, and other minor administrative officers who show indications 
that they might be available for college presidents. It is my opinion 
that nothing would do more for higher education in America than to 
improve the quality of the college presidents throughout the country. 
I am constantly solicited from different sources to suggest men who 
would make presidents of different institutions. It is almost impos- 
sible for me to make any recommendations, although my acquaintance 
is somewhat extensive. 

My suggestion would be: First, that the Association make this one 
of their official objectives; second, that in each state a committee be 
set up to collect the information within the state; third, that through 
this committee every institution in the state should be canvassed to see 
what, if any, presidential material they have; fourth, that the central 
committee would get in the names and qualifications, sift them, and 
forward to your office the names of those whom they would be willing 
to recommend, together with some indication as to whether they are 
suggesting them for the presidency of a small college, or of a university, 
or for what type of institution; finally, that your office would put 
these together, studying them and perhaps rejecting some, and compile 
a list from one to three or four hundred names and get the ages and 
personal history of these people and make it available. I believe such 
a list would be enormously valuable, and that it would do two things. 
First, it would improve the quality of college administrators through 
the country; second, it would give many men interested and capable 
in administrative work a chance of securing a position, which at the 
present time they are entirely barred from securing. 


STUDENTS WHOSE ACADEMIC WorRK Is INFERIOR 


Among the more serious problems confronting a university is that of 
the student who can not carry a full load of work satisfactorily. Some 
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of the causes of such inability are: lack of mental ability, outside 
occupations, social distractions, health, mental instability. 

Schools have attempted various methods of solving this problem: 
elimination, sections based on students’ abilities, and a tutorial system. 

The tutorial system seems to have proved most successful. How- 
ever, the expense of it limits it from consideration at most schools, 
There are certain inherent defects in the system of assignment of stu- 
dents to sections on a basis of ability; of these may be noted: 


1. Asense of inferiority in being placed in a low section. 

2. Incomplete preparation by the students of the lower sections 
with respect to the next succeeding class. 

3. Small sections which increase the teaching load and, therefore, 
the necessary budget. 


Elimination is the plan which has been used at the University of Kansas. 

A fourth method is proposed here. This method may be summarized 
as follows: no student shall be permitted to take more hours of work 
than he can carry with an average grade of C. The grade A is inter- 
preted as unusual excellence, B thoroughly satisfactory, C average, 
D inferior, F failure. The maximum number of hours permitted to 
good students would be limited as at present or by a possible revision of 
such requirements. 

The question of the lowest number of hours that a student would 
be permitted to carry and remain in the university is a serious one to 
consider in putting such a plan into effect, but is entirely independent 
of the principle involved. The number of hours suggested here (six) 
is used merely for purposes of illustration. It may easily be true that 
a nine- or ten-hour minimum would be much better. No student 
would pay less than full fees, because of being thus limited to a number 
of hours that would otherwise entitle him to enrol as a special student. 

Under such a plan there are two options available, to be used as a 
rule, for the entering Freshman: 


1. On the basis of high school record and the psychological ex- 
amination, the number of hours permitted a student for the first se- 
mester may be determined; or 

2. An entering student may be permitted to enrol for fifteen hours’ 
work, and at midterm, if his record does not warrant continuation, be 
forced to drop a portion of his classes. 


At the end of any semester the number of hours carried by the student 
shall be multiplied by a grade factor to determine the number he may 
carry the next semester. In the middle of the year, if grades have not 
been received in time, it may be necessary to permit him to enrol for 
the maximum number of hours that there is any likelihood of his being 
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permitted to carry. Such a student would then withdraw from the 
required number of hours during the first week. Remembering that the 
maximum number of hours permitted the student under any condition 
is to be limited by separate rule, it is suggested that suitable factors 
based on average grades might be as follows: F-'/s; D-*/3; C-1; 
B-1'/;; A-1*/;. A student, therefore, who in the present semester has 
been permitted to carry nine hours and has made an A record would 
be permitted to enrol for fifteen hours next semester. If his average 
has been B he will be permitted to enrol for twelve hours, if D for six 
hours. 

If earlier semesters are to be considered it is suggested that they be 
given comparatively slight weight, since conditions of health, social 
distractions, or outside work may vary considerably. Where students 
can show clearly that these three factors have changed, they would 
need to be considered as special cases in making enrolment. The 
minimum of six hours, as suggested here, is open to very serious question. 
Two professors, who liked the general plan, suggested a higher number, 
one a minimum of nine, the other of ten hours. It may easily be true 
that any student who can not carry at least nine hours with a C average 
should be eliminated from the university. There are, however, several 
points in favor of this low minimum: 


1. Outside occupation and health may be such that a student can, 
with advantage to himself, carry six hours, but would find a greater 
number inadvisable. 

2. In state universities, at least, the political factor, in favor of non- 
elimination of students who can carry this number of hours, seems 
worthy of consideration. 


Reasons favoring the general plan are as follows: 


1. Under the usual plans, students who can not keep up the pace 
adapted to the better students almost automatically decrease the amount 
of work covered by the class in the semester. It might be argued that 
the teacher should not reduce his requirements because of such stu- 
dents, but if this were not done the percentage of failures would be so 
high that much outside political pressure would soon be brought to 
bear on the university. By such a reduction of requirements we are at 
present teaching the more able students to loaf. With the poorer stu- 
dents carrying fewer hours, they can devote more time outside of class 
to each subject and still remain within the total number of hours work 
per week that the university expects of a full-time student. 

2. There is no additional expense required of the university. 

3. The student's self-respect is better conserved than it would be if 
he were forced into a section composed solely of slow students. He also 
is better prepared for courses to which the present one is prerequisite. 

4. Health, outside occupation, social distractions, and mental 
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stability, all equitably contribute toward the number of hours that the 
student should carry. 

5. Many students are very slow at learning, yet find it possible by 
devoting extra time to a subject to gain from it enough to warrant their 
work. 

6. It is not believed that the university would be bothered seriously 
by many students who would remain more than a semester when re- 
quired to take less than nine hours of work. The apparent difficulty 
of such a low minimum appears, therefore, to be theoretical rather than 
real. However, as stated at the beginning it may be true that the stu- 
dent should be eliminated if he can not carry a larger number of hours 
than six, with a C average. 


The writer believes that the present custom of holding to a four- 
year requirement for an A.B. is entirely unjustifiable. It probably 
approaches closely to the time that should be devoted by the average 
student. However, he has known a few students who would have com- 
pleted the whole course advantageously in two years and many who 
would have done far better in five or six years, perhaps sometimes in 
eight years. Personally he believes that the state of the future must 
release itself entirely from the idea of a “school age’ and consider 
some manner of a formal education as a thing to be continued through- 
out most of a citizen’s life. 

DINSMORE ALTER 
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MEMBERSHIP 
ACTIVE MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of one hundred 
and six active and thirty-three junior members as follows: 


Allegheny College, Harley J. Morris; Baldwin Wallace College, Edith A. Long- 
bon; Brown University, James H. Shoemaker; Butler University, Earl R. Beckner, 
Henry G. Nester; University of California (Berkeley), Gabriel Bonno; University 
of Chicago, Otto F. Bond; University of Cincinnati, Frank S. Rowley; Colgate 
University, Norman S. Buchanan, E. Wilson Lyon, T. H. Robinson, Edward Sanders; 
Columbia University, Karl N. Llewellyn; Connecticut State College, William H. 
Carter, Jr.; Dartmouth College, Hugh L. Elsbree, Milton V. Smith; Franklin and 
Marshall College, Carl Hartzell; University of Georgia, Frederick W. Bennett, 
Milton P. Jarnagin, Waldo S. Rice; Hunter College, Margaret A. Graham, Anna 
Jacobson, Anne D. Mackey, Julia O'Sullivan; Illinois Wesleyan University, Otto 
J. Baab; Iowa State College, John V. Atanasaff, Harold M. Byram, Blair Converse, 
Fern Gleiser, Halbert M. Harris, Edwin R. Henson, Gertrude A. Herr, Martin 
Mortensen, Fred Robertson; Lindenwood College, Alice Parker; Louisiana State 
University, Richard Ashman, Howard H. Beard, George S. Bel, Beryl I. Burns, A. 
G. Eaton, Ben R. Heninger, Rudolph H. Kampmeier, Abraham L. Levin, William 
A. Love, Charles Midlo, Robert H. Wilson; Morehead State Teachers College, 
Charles O. Peratt; University of Nebraska, Omer E. Sperry; New York University, 
Heman G. Brady, William C. MacTavish, John J. Ritter; University of North 
Dakota, Paul E. Barr, Frank Higginbotham, Bertha M. Johnston, Walter H. Moran, 
Jalmar Muus, Tilda R. Natwick, Jessie W. Scott, Raymond C. Staley; Ohio State 
University, Earl W. Anderson, Harold W. Bibber, Henry J. Bittermann, William J. 
Blackburn, Jr., Edison L. Bowers, W. H. Cowley, Walter L. Dorn, Wilson R. Dumble, 
R. H. Eckelberry, D. H. Eikenberry, James F. Fullington, Silas A. Harris, Alma 
Herbst, John N. Hough, Robert M. Hunter, Norman D. Lattin, William F. Mc- 
Donald, Robert S. Newdick, Thomas C. Pollock; University of Oregon, Earl E. 
Boushey, R. K. Cutler; University of Pennsylvania, Oscar S. Nelson; Robert College, 
Frederick S. Erdman; Simmons College, Lyle Bush, Morris Friedberg, Curtis M. 
Hilliard, Florence Sargent; University of South Carolina, May C. Marshall; Uni- 
versity of the City of Toledo, Marion A. Weightman; Vassar College, Ruth Wheeler; 
University of Vermont, Elbridge Colby; Williams College, Joseph H. Twichell, 
Volney H. Wells; Winthrop College, Sarah E. Cragwall, John W. McCain, Jr., 
Helen G. Macdonald, Willis D. Magginis, Otis M. Mitchell, Henry B. Mock, Glenn 
G. Naudain, Walter B. Roberts, Elwood I. Terry; Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
Richard A. Beth; University of Wyoming, Charles A. Bloomfield, Ruth E. Campbell, 
Adolphe J. Dickman; Yale University, Alan M. G. Little. 


TRANSFERS FROM JUNIOR TO ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Augustana College, Fritiof O. Ander; Colorado School of Mines, Leslie M. Oliver; 
Connecticut State College, Victor A. Rapport; Dartmouth College, Kenneth N. 
Ogle; Louisiana State University, Emmerich von Haam; Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, L. T. Dunlap, William M. Lepley; University of Pennsylvania, Leslie A. Cham- 
bers; State College of Washington, Roland B. Botting, Otto Johnson. 
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JUNIOR MEMBERS ELECTED 


Brown University, Frederick Crescitelli; University of California (Berkeley), 
James G. Bickley; Clemson College, Charles B. Sumner; Colgate University, 
E. T. Adams; Cornell University, Bertram Morris; Dartmouth College, Herbert R. 
Sensenig; Duke University, Cazlyn G. Bookhout, Walter A. Stanbury, Jr.; Uni- 
versity of Florida, Manning J. Dauer, George Washington University, Philip C. 
Brooks; Juniata College, Ida W. Kubitz; Louisiana State University, Paul B. 
Cameron, Edgar Hull, Daniel M. Kingsley, William M. McCord, Morris Shushan, 
Carlo J. Tripoli, Fadra H. Wilson; Massachusetts State College, Inez W. Williams; 
University of Missouri, H. Bentley Glass; Oregon State Normal School (Mon- 
mouth), Ida M. Smith; University of Richmond, Marion A. Greene; Vassar College, 
Coleman Parsons; University of Vermont, Herbert E. Putnam; University of Vir- 
ginia, Mary T. Armentrout; University of Washington, Mary E. Haller; West- 
minster College, Carl E. Rankin; Williams College, Ralph P. Winch; Winthrop 
College, Donald Agnew; University of Wisconsin, Gay W. Allen; Not in University 
Connection, Henry P. Beers (A.M., Pennsylvania), Upper Darby, Pa.; Richard A. 
Staderman (Sc.B., Massachusetts Institute of Technology), Cincinnati, Ohio; 
George S. Whitehead (M.A., Oxford University), Burlingame, Calif. 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following one hundred and one nominations for active member- 
ship and thirty-one nominations for junior membership are printed as 
provided under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any 
nominee may be addressed to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee on 
Admissions' and will be considered by the Committee if received before 
June 25, 1934. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of R. E. Dengler, Pennsyl- 
vania State, Chairman; F. K. Beutel, Tulane; H. L. Crosby, Pennsyl- 
vania; A. C. Lane, Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins; W. T. 
Magruder, Ohio State; Julian Park, Buffalo. 


William Beverley (Mathematics), Lafayette 

Henry Bream (Physical Education), Gettysburg 

Ralph Buchsbaum (Zoology), Chicago 

Elmer G. Butler (Biology), Princeton 

John W. Caughey (History), California (Los Angeles) 
Delmas R. Cawthorne (Business, Economics), Miami 
Donald L. Clark (English), Columbia 

Lionel G. Crocker (Speech), Denison 

Daniel da Cruz (Spanish), Miami 

J. B. Dennison (Business), Miami 

George E. Duckworth (Classics), Princeton 

Jesse J. Garrison (Fine Arts), Colgate 

James G. Gee (Agriculture), Sam Houston State Teachers 
Paul R. Gleason (Physics), Colgate 

Edwin B. Hewes (History), St. Johns (Brooklyn) 

Harry N. Howard (History), Miami 

Leon P. Irvin (French), Miami 

Hollis M. Long (Education), Southwestern Louisiana 
Myrta L. McClellan (Geography), California (Los Angeles) 
William J. McNiff (History), Miami 

Morris Marden (Mathematics), Wisconsin 

Margaret A. Marsh (Sociology), Smith 

Williams M. Mitchell (History), Tulane 

Henri F. Muller (French), Columbia 

Rowland M. Myers (Romance Languages), Washington and Lee 
John M. Nelson (Chemistry), Columbia 

James R. Patrick (Psychology), Ohio 

Telfair B. Peet (Public Speaking, English), Alabama Polytechnic 
J. Roland Pennock (Political Science), Swarthmore 

S. R. Powers (Natural Science), Columbia 

I. I. Rabi (Physics), Columbia 

C. H. Sandage (Business), Miami 

Jan Schilt (Astronomy), Columbia 

William H. Shideler (Geology), Miami 


1 Nominations qoutes in all cases be presented through the Washington Office, 744 Jackson Place 
Washington, D. C. 
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Ira D. Shoop (Accounting), Temple 

William E. Smith (American History), Miami 

George G. Snider (Zoology), Cincinnati 

Elizabeth S. Soule (Nursing Education), Washington (Seattle) 
M. Edmund Speare (English Literature), St. Johns (Brooklyn) 
Roy C. Spencer (Physics), Nebraska 

Lloyd R. Stamp (Philosophy), Colgate 

Arthur Svihla (Zoology), Washington State 

Herbert Tout (Economics), Minnesota 

Erwin W. Tschudi (Physics), City (New York) 

Clarence D. Turner (Zoology), Georgia 

Aline de Villéle (French Literature), Smith 

Raymond E. Zirkle (Biology), Pennsylvania 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Elizabeth P. Autrey (Physical Education), Florida State for Women 
F. Darcy Bone (Ethics), Yale 

Dora H. Duff (Psychology), Yale 

Martha J. Gibson (English), Yale 

Alpheus Green (French), California (Berkeley) 

Ivan Grimshaw (Religion), Kansas State Teachers (Emporia) 
Morris Moore (Botany), Washington (St. Louis) 

Harry W. Pedicord (English), Washington and Jefferson 
Donald T. Ries (Entomology, Biology), Cornell (Ithaca) 
Helen R. Stobbe (Geology), Smith 

John B. Whitelaw (Education), Smith 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR ACTIVE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Lawrence Andrus (French), Cornell (Ithaca) 

Glenn Barr (Spanish), Miami 

Lester K. Born (Latin), Western Reserve 

Marianna Byram (Fine Arts), Columbia 

Augusto Centeno (Modern Languages), Princeton 

Amy Chateauneuf (French, Education), Nebraska State Teachers (Wayne) 
Harry J. Chatterton (Geography), Southwestern Louisiana 
Norval W. Conner (Applied Mechanics), Virginia Polytechnic 
Warren P. Cortelyou (Chemistry), Alfred 

Elizabeth A. Crigler (Chemistry), MacMurray 

Lafayette F. Dow (French), Michigan 

Ernest C. Driver (Zoology), Smith 

Ray Edwards (Physics), Miami 

Verna Elefson (History), Nebraska State Teachers (Wayne) 
Laura Fischer (German), Morningside 

Elizabeth Frame (Zoology), Smith 

Mabel Frazer (Art), Utah 

O. F. Galloway (Education), MacMurray 

Harriet E. Glazier (Mathematics), California (Los Angeles) 
Frances K. Gooch (Speech), Agnes Scott 

Marcus H. Green (Biology, Chemistry), Albright 


— 
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Bartow Griffiss (Economics), Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Woodford Heflin (History), Huron 

Oril E. Henthorne (Biblical Literature, Religion), Lake Erie 
Harvey L. Johnson (Spanish), Rice 

Elsie V. Jones (Social Case Work), Ohio State 

Marion Lawrence (Fine Arts), Columbia 

J. G. W. Lewis (History, Political Science), Nebraska State Teachers (Wayne) 
George F. Luthringer (Economics), Princeton 

James F. Mackell (Physics), Indiana State Teachers 

Charles L. Major (Education), Denison 

Elmer A. Messner (Chemistry), California State Teachers 
Herbert F. Moore (Engineering Materials), Illinois 

Carl Niemeyer (English), Grinnell 

Joseph F. O’Brien (Public Speaking), Pennsylvania State 

Henri H. Petitjean (French), Seton Hall 

M. E. Robinson (Business Administration, Economics), James Millikin 
Alma L. Rodgers (Physical Education), Oklahoma State Teachers (Northwestern) 
T. C. Schneirla (Psychology), New York 

Spencer Shank (Education), Cincinnati 

J. H. Shera (Scripps Foundation Library), Miami 

Walter O. Shriner (Mathematics), Indiana State Teachers 

Jane V. N. Smead (French), Temple 

Paul A. Smith (Mathematics), Columbia 

George W. Spenceley (Mathematics), Miami 

Howard P. Stabler (Physics), Williams 

Martha Stansfield (Latin), Agnes Scott 

Orton K. Stark (Botany), Miami 

Mildred Stewart (Physical Education), Florida State for Women 
Ernest L. Stover (Botany), Illinois State Teachers (Eastern) 
Gordon B. Strong (Economics), Elmhurst 

Rachel Timberlake (Bible, Religion), Southern Methodist 
Fernand Vial (French), Detroit 

Catherine Z. Winters (History), Louisiana State Normal 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR 


MEMBERSHIP 


Monroe J. Bahnsen (Chemistry), Western Reserve 

Eldon R. Burke (History), Chicago 

C. E. Campbell (Psychology), Oklahoma State Teachers (Northwestern) 
Douglas W. Campbell (Political Science), Princeton 
Thomas P. Chalker (Religion), Yale 

Benjamin G. Chitwood (Nematology), George Washington 
Mattie Creighton (Chemistry), Iowa State 

W. Irving Crowley (French), Columbia 

Walter Gellhorn (Law), Columbia 

Hans Neisser (Finances), Pennsylvania 

Byrd L. Price (English), Baylor (Waco) 

Albert A. Roden (History, Government), Denison 

Samuel Schroeder (Germanic Philology), Indiana 

Elmer E. Smead (Politics), Princeton 


_ 
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Edgar Sorton (Music), Massachusetts State 

Kyle E. Taylor (Art), Lewiston State Normal 

Chiles Van Antwerp (History, Government), Morehead State Teachers 
John de Vries (Chemistry, Physics), Huron 

Joseph C. Weller (History), Columbia 

Camilla L. Wills (Health Education), Columbia 


APPOINTMENT SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Appointment Service Announcements 


The Appointment Service is open only to members but formal registration is necessary. 
Those interested in keyed vacancies may have duplicates of their registration blanks 
transmitted to appointing officers on request. 

Members registered with the Appointment Service may have brief announcements 
inserted in the Teachers Available Section at a charge of $1.00 per line for the first 
insertion and 50 per cent of that amount for repetitions. Copy should reach the 
Washington Office not later than the end of the month preceding publication. 

Administrative officers who are interested in announcements under Teachers Available 
may, upon inquiry, receive copies of registration papers of candidates. Appointing 
officers are invited to report vacancies at their institutions 


Vacancies Reported 


Education and Practice Teaching: Woman, north central state normal 
school. Knowledge of German helpful. Some teaching experience, 
including rural school. Master's degree. Salary, $1360. V 721 


Home Economics: Woman, north central state normal school. To teach 
Cookery, dietetics and related subjects, and, if possible, elementary 
German. V 723 


Mechanic Arts: Man, north central state normal school. To teach 
manual training, wood and iron work, drawing, etc. Master’s degree and 
some teaching experience. Salary, $1560. V 722 


Personnel: Man for personnel staff, east central college. Locating 


positions, vocational guidance, etc.; considerable traveling. Training 
and experience in personnel work. V 715 


Public Speaking: Instructor, man, northeastern college. M.A. degree, 


some teaching experience. Salary, $1800-$2400, depending on candi- 
date’s qualifications. V 720 


Teachers Available 


Administration, Physics, History of Science: Man, Ph.D. Wide experi- 
ence. A 914 


Aeronautical, Mechanical Engineering: M.S. Five years’ teaching and 
executive experience. A 915 


Agriculture: Married, 40, B.S. 1915, M.S. Indiana State Agricultural 
Coliege, 1928. Graduate work Illinois and Minnesota. Also work at 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Ten years’ high school teaching 
(six in administrative capacity). Six years’ successful experience as 
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assistant professor of agronomy, University of Maine. Interested in 
field of crops, plant breeding, botany, and experiment station research 
work. Available September. A 916 


American History (Political, Economic, Constitutional): A.B. Brown, 
M.A. Harvard, Ph.D. Ohio State; research; business statistics. 
A 917 


Argumentation, Debate, Oratory: Man, 46, M.A., 22 years’ college 
teaching experience (13 years head of department of public speaking). 
Author successful textbooks, Debate and Oratory. A 918 


Art: Man, ten years’ college teaching. Drawing, painting, oil and fresco. 
Available summer and 1934. A919 


Bacteriology, Physiology: Man, Ph.D. experience. Publications. A 920 


Bible, Religions: Woman, S. T. M. Union Theological Seminary, four 
years’ college teaching. A 921 


Biology: Man, Sc.D. Johns Hopkins. Five years’ full time research. 
Publications. Pre-medical subjects, especially parasitology. A 922 


Biology, Entomology: Man, Ph.D. Cornell; nine years’ teaching and re- 
search experience; publications in entomology. Entomology, verte- 
brate zoology, or general biology preferred. A 923 


Botany: Man, 32, Ph.D. in June. Four years’ university teaching. 
A 924 


Botany: Woman, M.S., near Ph.D. Experienced teacher. A 925 


Chemistry, Physical: Married, Ph.D. Cornell, 1928. Industrial experi- 
ence, study abroad. Acting professor of chemistry in liberal college. 
Good cultural background. A 926 


Classics: Man, 40, married, M.A., candidate for Ph.D. Four years’ 
experience in large university. A 927 


Classics: Young woman, Ph.D. Johns Hopkins, seeks position as assistant, 
teaching or research. A 928 


Classics and Classical Archeology: Woman, Ph.D., experienced teacher, 
foreign study. A 929 


Cultural and Physical Anthropology: Man, Ph.D. Yale, postgraduate 
study University of Berlin, Germany. Long experience college teaching, 
travel, lecturer, desires change. Available now. A 930 


Economics: Man, 36, Ph.D. Columbia, widely traveled, linguist, lecturer, 
10 years’ experience teaching and research. Publications. A 931 


| 
| 
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TEACHERS AVAILABLE 


Economics, Business Administration: Man, 26, candidate Ph.D., August, 
1934. Four years in research bureau, teaching experience. A 932 


Economics (Finance, Taxation): Man, 29, Ph.D., seven years’ experience. 
A 933 


Economics, History, Sociology: Man, Ph.D. Fourteen years’ experience. 
A 934 


Education: Man, 32, married, Ph.D. Five years in present position. 
Publications. Available June or September. A 935 


English: Man, 34, M.A. Harvard. Six years’ university and college 
teaching experience. English literature, technical exposition. Avail- 
able September. A 936 


English: Man, 30, M.A., near Ph.D. Five years, instructor major 
eastern university. Language publications; editor. Autumn. A 937 


English: Man, married, Ph.D. Columbia. Experienced, training in 
college administration. Travel abroad. A 938 


English: Man, 30, Ph.D. Harvard. Three years’ university teaching 
experience. Articles. Available at once. A 939 


English: Woman, Ph.D. University of Pennsylvania. Associate professor, 
12 years’ teaching. Publications. Available September. A 940 


English and Education: Woman, A.M., near Ph.D. Ten years’ college 
teaching experience. Research. Travel. Dramatics. A 941 


European History and Modern Languages (French, German, Italian): 
Ph.D. Marburg (Germany). Widely traveled, long residence in France, 
Germany, and Italy. Fifteen years’ teaching experience; at present, 
associate professor, middle Atlantic college. Publications, broad cul- 
tural interests, excellent references. A 942 


Far Eastern Civilizations: Man, Ph.D. Yale. Wide travel, long resi- 
dence in Orient, acquaintance with vernacular, experienced teacher and 
lecturer, available now or September. A 9438 


French: Young woman, Radcliffe graduate, A.M., professor diplémé de la 
Sorbonne, candidate for doctorate. Normal school and university 
experience. Long residence abroad. A 944 


French, German: Man, Ph.D. (American and French). Long training, 
wide teaching experience. Department head. Research, publications. 
A 945 


Geography: Man, 27, Ph.D. Chicago. Experience. Available now. 
A 946 
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German: Ph.D. Marburg. At present assistant professor at eastern uni- 
versity. Equally qualified to teach French, Latin, and Greek. A 947 


German: Man (German-American), married, Ph.D. Michigan, special 
work at Illinois, Columbia, Leipzig Universities. Twenty years’ ex- 
perience and steady advancement as teacher, secondary school ad- 
ministrator, university professor (acting head of department). Pub- 
lications, lecturer, marked success with students. Thoroughly ac- 
quainted with American, Canadian, and German educational systems. 
Available February or September, 1934. A 948 


German: Man, M.A., near Ph.D. Five years’ university teaching 
publications. A 949 


German, French, Spanish: Man, Ph.D. Wisconsin (German and French 
majors; Spanish, minor). Three and one-half years’ foreign residence; 
twenty years’ college experience. Available June or September. 

A 950 


History: Man, married, Ph.D. University teaching experience. World- 
wide travel. Preferred field: American history and Far East. A951 


History: Man, 28, single, M.A. Pennsylvania State. Experience and 
research. Available 1934. A 952 


History: Man, 27, Ph.D. California. Experience. Available 1934. 
A 953 


History of Religion, Comparative Literature, Bible: Man. Experience. 
Available September, 1934. A 954 


Mathematics: Man, 30. Applied viewpoint, Ph.D., M. I. T. Ten 
years’ college and university teaching experience. Available September. 


Mathematics: Man, married, M.A., with additional work in education 
and personnel. Eight years’ mathematics teaching in college. Experi- 
ence in personnel and supervision. Desires position in mathematics. 

A 956 


Mathematics: Man, married, M.S. Chicago. Four years’ graduate 
work. Twelve years’ college teaching. A 957 


Mathematics: Ph.D., 10 years’ college and university experience. Avail- 
able June or September. A 958 


Mechanical Engineering: Man, 30, M.E. Yale. Thermodynamics, in- 
ternal combustion engines, and steam power. Seven years’ teaching 
with experience as consultant on boiler plant and gasoline engine design. 
Available September. A 959 


| 


TEACHERS AVAILABLE 


Music: Man, A.B., Mus. B., piano, organ, theoretical subjects. Eleven 
years’ college teaching. American and foreign study. A 960 


Philosophy: Ph.D. Thirteen years’ college and university experience. 
Available September. A 961 


Philosophy, German, Psychology: Ph.D., college experience. A 962 


Philosophy, History of Religions: Man, 37, Ph.D. Secondary and col- 
lege teaching. Also qualified to teach psychology, sociology, education. 
Prefers west, southwest, or south. Available summer or fall, 1934. 

A 963 


Philosophy, Psychology: Man, 40, Ph.D. Ten years’ state university 
teaching. Two years’ foreign research. Author. A 964 


Physics: Ph.D. Cornell. Experienced. Past five years, head of depart- 
ment. A 965 


Physics: Ph.D. Nine years’ college teaching, five years’ industrial work 
in acoustics. Available at once. A 966 


Political Science: Man, 34, Ph.D. Record of successful teaching rather 
than specialized research. Now employed but desires change to central 
or eastern school of high standing where he may give most of his attention 
to undergraduate courses in government. Pleasant teaching oppor- 
tunity more important than salary. A 967 


Psychology: Man, 30, Ph.D. Desires summer work. A 968 


Sociology: Man, Yale Ph.D. Publications, accomplished linguist, 
traveled, lecturer, years in large New England college, desires transfer 
either end of 1934. A 969 


Spanish: Man, married, Colombian native. A.B., Ph.B. Fifteen years’ 
university teaching. French and Italian if desired. A 970 


Statistics and Economics: Teaching experience; trained in research. 
A 971 


Theoretical Physics: Man, married, Ph.D. Harvard. Sheldon fellow- 
ship, Harvard. National Research Fellowship, two years. Research 
Associate, University of Bristol, 1932—present. Available, September. 

A 972 


Zoology: Man, Sc.D. Johns Hopkins. Research in parasitology. Ex- 
perience in teaching invertebrate zoology and pre-medical subjects, and 
in museum work. Position abroad acceptable. A 973 


Zoology, Biology: Man, Ph.D. Cornell, 10 years in business, over 5 years’ 
college teaching. Premedical subjects. A 974 
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Now Available 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
and 
COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 


By EDWARD SAFFORD JONES 


Director of Personnel Research, The University of Buffalo 


Two pertinent investigations regarding this important development in our 
colleges today, made under a subvention from the General Education Board 
for the Association of American Colleges. COMPREHENSIVE EXAMI- 
NATIONS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES is a basic study, scientifically 
treated, setting forth what college teachers and administrators, under- 
graduates and graduates think, and what actual practice shows about the 
comprehensive examination and related problems. 434 pp. $2.50. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES is 
a monograph of comprehensive examination questions in History, Econom- 
ics, Government, Sociology and Psychology, with analytical comment by 
Dr. ~ and experienced colleagues in these fields. 128 pp. $1.25 (paper 
cover). 


No one interested in better college teaching can afford to be without these 
two important volumes. Both books will be sent in response to a combi- 
nation order for $3.50. Address 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Outstanding Publications in the Field of the 
American College 
BULLETIN of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Robert L. 


Issued four times a year. Association of American Colleges. 

The Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual Meeting (1934): The 

Search for Values.”” Annual Reports of Officers and Permanent 

mmissions. ‘“Testing for Values in Education”; New Programs 

of the Accrediting Agencies. Minutes, Active Members, Constitu- 
tion. 176 pp. 

Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Edward 
Safford Jones. Association of American Colleges. $2.50 

Comprehensive Examination Questions Used in the Social 
Sciences by Edward Safford Jones. An essential supplement to 
Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by the same 
author. Association af American Colleges. $1.25. 

Architectural Planning of the American College by J. Fredrick 
Larson and Archie M. Palmer. The McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. $2.00. 

College Instruction in Art by Archie M. Palmer and Grace Holton. 
Association of American Colleges. $1.00. 

Music in the American College by Randall Thompson. Report of 
an investigation of non-professional offerings in typical selected in- 
stitutions under a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation. To be 


published in 1934. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


Association of American Colleges 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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